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An autograph album of the world-rulers of the 
ages is to be found on the rocks at Nahr-el-Kelb, in 
Syria. Of that album and its contents, Dr. Hilprecht 
writes to the readers of The Sunday School Times, 
as he journeys toward the regions of ancient Chaldea 
and Babylon. And other words from him may be 
looked for, in his journeyings. 





An error of opinion is one of the most frequent 
causes of errors in conduct. A little boy thinks that 
it looks manly to walk the streets with a lighted 
cigarette in his mouth. Apart from any question of 
the right and wrong of the thing, if he only knew 
how foolish he appears to the average grown-up 
smoker, he would keep that cigarette out of sight 
until he was some years older. And there is many 
another way of making one’s self ridiculous by doing 


that which seems to the doer an imposing exhibit of 


his manliness, 





Every added possession brings added dangers and 
added responsibilities. “To whomscever much is 


— 


true in the realm of opportunities of personal service 
as in that of material possessions, A larger congre- 
gation, or a larger Sunday-school class, means more 
persons who may lack from the neglect, or suffer from 
the mistakes, of the preacher or the teacher. This 
is a thought that ought to give comfort to the mind 
of him who has but few for whom he is personally 
responsible as a leader or an instructor. It may be 
that he could not safely be trusted with more. 


Any one who has the ability to ask a question that, 
to him, is worth asking, has the capacity to receive an 
answer that, to him, is worth receiving. A thoughtful 
child, on inquiring about the location of Heaven, was 
told by his mother that he could not understand her even 
if she explained it. She was probably right in so far 
as the child’s ability to understand her was concerned ; 
but she was wrong in not telling him that the fault 
was with herself, and not with him. Had she known 
as much about answering fhim as he knew about ques- 
tioning her, there need have been no trouble about 
his understanding her explanation. There is no 
question that a child can seriously and fairly ask, 
that cannot be as seriously and fairly answered. To 
tell a child, or to lead it to infer, that it is “too little” 
| to know anything more on any subject about which it 
already knows enough to frame a question, is to deny 
its capacity for further growth. It is to thrust the 
child’s mind into a dungeon instead of opening it to the 
light. It is to bind it in fetters instead of giving it 
freedom of action. Ability to ask, presupposes capacity 
to receive. And no questions are better worth answer- 
ing and worth better answers than a child’s. 

One’s personal influence is not limited by his life. 
The-world of to-day feels the impress of human lives 
that were on the stage of being long centuries ago. 
Every nation, every institution, every human agency 
for good, owes much of its present power to the char- 
acter and work of single individuals who lived in 
former days. And there is not a human life that is 
now potent for good, which is not shaped and swayed 
in large measure by the influence of lives which have 
passed from earth. Yet the dead are not always 
remembered by, nor even are their names known to, 
all those who are indebted to their helpful influence 
for much that they have reason to be grateful for. 


The Sunday School Times who probably never heard 
the name of John T. Napier, while there are other 
thousands in whose minds his name will ever be a 
delightful memory. Mr. Napier was for eight years 
a valued and most potent factor in the editorial 
conduct of this paper. His impress was upon it in 
its every department; and it is still to be observed 


For example, there are now thousands of readers of 


death, several brief poems were found among his 
papers, and one of these is given to the readers of 
The Sunday School Times, in the contributors’ pages, 
this week. It is the expression of his heart-yearning 
after his Scottish home, at a time when he expected 
to end his days in America. It was not intended 
for the public eye; but now that his grave is near 
his sister’s in that land he loved so well, it is fitting: 
that this exhibit of his loving spirit should be given 
to his American friends who remember him so ten- 
derly. And in the department of Worth Repeating 
there is re-published, from The Moravian, a poem of 
his which was suggested by an incident in connection: 
with the bombardment of Alexandria by the British 
fleet, in 1882. But beyond all the songs of that poet- 
soul which are left to be printed for human eyes, 
there are strains of melody from his beautiful life 
which are sounding ever in the hearts of those to 
whom he was an inspiration as well as a helper while 
he lived, and who still are striving, under the stimulus 
of his remembered example, to be true to his dying 
charge, as he wrote with failing strength, but with 
unfailing trust: 
“From my hand the weapon falls; 

Take it, for the battle calls. 

Use it with a purpose high, 

Strike a worthier blow than I. 

Where my strokes have feeble been, 

Strike, in God’s name, sure and keen.” 





OUR DEALINGS WITH DEAR ONES. 


Our dear ones are the gems on the ring of our life. 
They are our costliest and most precious earthly pos- 
sessions. Their proximity is the closest; their asso- 
ciation is the most intimate. Set into our life by the 
divine Artisan, never to fall out, they endure until the 
ring itself is broken. ' 

With the stranger our contacts are incidental and 
our dealings are transient. Yet in the presence of 
strangers we instinctively rise to our best behavior, 
while in our companionship with the dear ones at 
home we are likely to drop into carelessness of speech 
and manner. The root of this inconsistency is double. 
First, we meet the dear one in a daily environment 
of the common and the little things of life, whereas 
we come into contact with the stranger on the rare 
occasion, and under extraordinary circumstancés. 
Again, on the stranger we feel it to be “ desirable to 
make an impression;” but in respect to our dear ones 
we think it is not worth while,—* they know what 
we are already.” So this constant proximity to our 
greatest treasure, if we are careless in prizing it, leads 
to its undervaluing. On the one hand, “ distances 
lends enchantment to the view,” and the stranger is 





there, although it is now nearly two years since he 
entered into rest. Mr. Napier had genius of a high 
order. He was a scholar of remarkable attainments. 
He was a man of rare loveliness of” spirit. 
an untiring worker, with phenomenal powers of @er- 
formance. He was not yet thirty years old when his 
earthly labors were at an end. Had he lived to a 
fuller age, his mark would have been on his genera- 
tion. As it is, his influence is felt every hour in the 
life and thought of the conductors of The Sunday 
School Times; and the readers of these pages, week 
by week, are the gainers, beyond their imagining, from 





given, of him shall much be required.” This is as 





his high 








He was | 


uracter aud his uobleuspirings. After his! breakers against the clits, It rolls in upon rocks 


overestimated ; on the other hand, “ familiarity 
| breeds contempt,” and the dear one is underestimated. 
| The very privilege of constant proximity has its 
cost and its dangers. Its cost is constant mutual self- 
| limitation and self-sacrifice. Its dangers are disagree- 
| ments, interferences, disgusts, and frictions. “ Pas- 
sions may rage around a tea-table, which would not 
| have misbecome men dashing at one another in war 
| chariots ; and evolutions of patience and temper must 
| be performed at the fireside, worthy to be compared 
_with the retreat of the ten thousand.” There is, per- 
| haps an ocean of love, but it beats itself into angry 


‘their mutual intercourse. 














Then comes violence. The waters stir up the sand 


and sediment. They dash and murmur against their 
confines. They whirl and chafe. “The whole bay 
is agitated with strife and counter-strife of swirling 
waters.” Those are dangerous coasts. How terrible 
in storms! And the storms are so ready to gather. 
It is easier to give vent to ill-will than it is to mani- 
fest love. There are many who love, but who are 
very awkward about showing it. So, by and by, home 
eomes to be a place where the inmates empty them- 
selves of all their brutal nature, their irritations and 
prides and rages, to be “ the sweeter and more amiable 
in the presence of strangers.” 

How many really noble people there are who have 
been set into the closest life-relations with each other, 
but who do not get along together! Why? From 
the start they have failed to realize that constant 
proximity requires constant mutual self-limitation. 
~ Jesus had no family, but he had dear ones. He 
had gathered a group of rugged, manly natures to 
his heart. They were with him around the table on 
the last night of his life. To-morrow he would leave 
them. His heart goes out to them. “ My little chil- 
dren,” he so tenderly says to those stalwart fishermen, 
*it is a short time we have together. My last com- 
mandment I give you. I give you a new command- 
ment, that you love one another. As I have loved 
you, that you so love one another.” His great con- 
cern was for the dealings of his dear ones with each 
other. He gave them a new standard to regulate 
“ As I have loved you.” 
It was the standard of a divine personality constantly 
choosing self-limitation and self-sacrifice for the sake 
of those he loved. The constant limitation of a 
human form; the constant endurance of evil, 
annoyances, weaknesses, falsities, taunts; the con- 
stant burden of iniquity, the self-sacrifice to suffering 
and to death,—that was the cost he paid for happy 
intercourse with his dear ones. Even at such a cost, 
he said, “ Love one another.” 
__ So, for the privilege of proximity, we ought to. pay 
the cost gladly. In our dealings with dear ones, we 
must manifest a lively, loving considerateness. We 
must realize that those around us have tastes, ways, 
fears, principles, prejudices, purposes, needs, pleasures, 
feelings, as well as we ourselves; and that happy 
intercourse calls for loving self-limitation all around. 

Our dear ones have tastes. 
very different from ours. Yet they subtly dominate 
the whole being. They will not submit to reason, 
nor be at all accountable for their existence. They 
are not to be eradicated. They are in the grain of 
the personal nature. Quick as a flash they may 
generate antipathies. In this dear one we notice 
tendencies to over-refinement; in the other, we see 
traces of coarseness. The one has the parlor not at 
all to our taste, the other plays music with which we 
have no sympathy, a third uses expressions that we 
detest, a fourth is so old-fashioned in dress. Of two 
sisters, one may be a cold, severe, exacting book- 
worm; the other, a gay and giddy society girl; but 
the considerate Christ-love will find something better 
and deeper in both. And on that something deeper, 
harmony and peace will establish themselves as on a 
rock, for the happiness of mutual intercourse. 

We must be considerate of each other’s ways. The 
old folks are set in their ways, the young folks are 


These tastes may be 


determined in: theirs, and there is a liability to |. 


clash in consequence. Mother may be getting well 
on in years, she is slower than she used to be, her 
ways may seem a little behind the present times; but 
do not push her aside for all this. Be considerate 
also of others. The boys may be too rough and bois- 
terous, the servants may be very ungraceful and 
awkward; but charity beareth all things. 

We must deal respectfully with the principles of our 
dear ones, and even with what we conceive to be their 
prejudices. Bitter discussions on religious, political, 
party, or neighborhood matters, have shattered the 
glass of happiness in so many circles. Or it may be 


a matter of friendship with which we have to deal 


are prejudiced against him, we seé so many weak 
points; but be considerate, Shafts of thoughtless 
ridicule pierce so deep. How it hurts and alienates 
to have the friend of one’s choice wounded by a 
stiletto drawn from the bosom of one’s own family ! 
Similarly it becomes us to deal kindly with our dear 
ones’ fears and anxieties. These may be very foolish. 

They may arise from cowarJice. But we should 
sympathize too much to tantalize. Above all should 
we have enough terder compassion never to allude fo 
any physical frailties or peculiarities of bodily appear- 
ance. Our dear ones, especially if they are sensitive, 
may have so much to suffer from an unkind or in- 
quisitive world, that they should be shielded abso- 
lutely, and be made to feel: safe from all apprehen- 
sions, in the sacred circle of home. Nor should their 
mistakes or mental stupidities become the table-talk 
of the family. 

Then we must come to realize that those we love 
have purposes as well as we ourselves. Beyond a 
doubt, other people can get along admirably with us 
so long as we have our own way. But we are not 
always to have our own way, The world was not 
made just for us. There are others who have their 
purposes too, and we must not — be thwarting 
them. 

We ought to realize that our dda ones, as well as 
we, have needs. Even at a great personal sacrifice, 
we ought to be ready and glad to be of service to 
them in their day of need. A personal favor re- 
quested should give more delight in its granting than 
the accompanying personal loss on our part gives 
pain. There comes, perhaps, a time of sad disclosure 
of a dear one’s real inner feeling toward us. It may 
be when we stand out in thé night air, and knock, say- 
ing, “ Friend, lend me three loaves.” And he from 
within shall say, “ Trouble me not!” 

We must also know that our dear ones have feel- 
ings. In our dealings with the ones we love, feelings 
are sacred, There is to be no making light of them, 
no trifling, How easy itis to wound, how. hard. 
to heal ! 

There is no blessing of Heaven more beautiful than 
the possession of a sacred loved circle, “ where good- 
ness, kindness, and joy are daily inmates; where the 
heart and eye may sun themselves in a world of love ; 
where the mind is clear and devoted; where friends 
by actions say to each other, ‘Thy gladness, thy sor- 
row, thy hope, thy prayer, are-also mine;’ where all 
inequalities are smoothed down so as to form a com- 
mon element of goodness and beauty, in which ‘each 
member of the family finds his life, each power its 
development, each feeling its reception and its return, 
each pure pleasure its expansion; where the tears are 
like heaven’s dew, the smiles like the sun’s light,” 
and the love is like that which radiates from the 
throne of God and the Lamb. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


“A real good time” is a very vague expression. It 
covers every variety of occupation, from a drunken: de- 
bauch to an ante-communion prayer-meeting, according 
to the personal taste of him who employs the expression. 
A New York correspondent tells of the effort to secure 
“a rea) good time” for the children in a Sunday-school, 
by an exhibit of Christmas theatricals; and he wants to 
know if this is the right way to look at it. He says: 


In your Notes on Open Letters “you express your judgment 
“against the introduction of dramatic or spectacular elements 
into Sunday-school work on Christmas or other occasions.” 
This accords with my own view, but I am unable to defend the 
position satisfactorily, and I write to ask if you will not treat 
the subject more fully in your paper. On the usual ground of 
“giving the children a real good time for once in the year,” 
ete., our Sunday-school celebrated the Christmas holiday by a 
rep@sentation of the coming of Santa Claus, with several cos- 
tumed retainers, who were ordered about by St. Nicholas in 
broken English, to the great amusement of the:children. The 
general opinion being that one must be a chronic grumbler to 
criticise so innocent an entertainment, I am constrained to carry 
the case to you. : 


Such performances as those here described were much 
more common a few years ago than at present. The 
growing good sense of the Christian community is rising 





tenderly. We do not like our dear one’s friend, we 





= ss 
Sunday-schod! ‘ now, at the best, a sign of thoughtless- 
ness, or of a lack of information as to the workings of the 
better way. Children can be interested and delighted 
by entertainments that are both impressive for good and 
instructive. And children, as a rule, enjoy far more 
heartily than older persons the having a part in giving 
and doing, Many a Sunday-school which formerly had 
its cheap and silly side-show theatricals as a Christmas 
entertainment for the children, now has a Christmas 
entertainment at which the children bring in their little 
offerings for the poor, and proffer them in the name of 
the Christ-child, with appropriate singing and responsive 
exercises. And the children in such Sunday-schools 
have “a real good time” in réalizing that itis truly and 
literally ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive.” Such 
a show as is described by our New York carrespondent 
is silly in its nature, belittling in its influence, and mis- 
leading in its teachings. If, indeed, the children laugh 
over it, it is beeause the older ones have not taught.them 
to laugh over something that is worthier of a child’s 
merry laugh. The trouble, in fact, is with the older ones, 
and not with the children; and the remedy is in ele- 
vating the tastes of those who decide upon the children’s 3 
help to ‘‘a real good time.” ; 


There was never more interest in explorations and 
observations in the lands of the Bible, than at the 
present time. Notwithstanding all the careful surveys 
and detailed reports that have thrown so much light on 
Palestine and its surroundings, every fresh statement of 
facts concerning any portion of that region commands 
the instant attention of intelligent students of the Bible. 
It is in illustration of this truth that a recent article in 
these pages on the Sea of (Galilee, by the Palestinian 
explorer, Dr. Selah Merrill, has brought out the follow- 
ing letter of inquiry from a well-known Bible scholar in 
Massachusetts : 


In The Sunday Sehiool Times of February 9 is an article, by Dr. 
Merrill, on the Sea of Galilee, which I have read with interest. 
There is, however, I think, one mistake in it. He says that 
the greatest depth of the lake is less than two hundred feet, 
This statement seems to be based, not on personal measure- 
ments, but, like Baedeker’s, on the account of Lynch. There is 
a later authority. Dr. Thomson {in the new edition of-his 
“ The Land and The Book ’’}, IL., 393, quotes M. Lortet, who, he 
says, spent. several. weeks-on the lake; dredging and: fishing; and 
who ascertained that its depth near the entrance of the Jordan 
was about eight hundred feet. Ihave always wished that Lynch 
had taken time to examine the Sea of Tiberias as thoroughly as 
he did the Dead Sea; for I thought that, from the nature of the 
country about it, the depth of this sea would be found to be 
greater than it had been described. I have not M. Lortet’s own 
account, but I take for granted that the quotation by Dr. Thou 
son is reliable, 


To this inquiry Dr. Merrill thus responds : 


Dr. Thomson, in his ‘‘ Central Palestine and Phenicia” (pp. 
393, 394), says: ‘‘ The lake, according to him [M. Lortet], is 
nearly seven hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean ; 
and its greatest depth, near the entrance of the Jordan, he found 
to be about eight hundred feet.” 

M. Lortet, in his “ La Syrie d’Aujourd’hui” (pp. 505, 506), 
says: “ La profondeur du lac n’est point trés considérabie;en 
moyenne elle n’est guére que de 50470 métres; cependant vers 
le milieu du grand bassin nord, en face de ’embouchure du 
Jourdain, j’ai dragué plusieurs fois par des profondeurs de 250 
métres sans que la ligne ait éprouvé une dérive sensible, Ces 
dépressions du sol, trés limitées, paraissent avoir échappé au 
Commandant Lynch, lorsqu’il exécuta, en 1848, ses remarquables 
sondages dans Je Lac de Tibériade et la Mer: Morte.” 

Soundings in the immediate vicinity of the point indicated 
by. Lortet, as near as I am able to locate it, show a compara- 
tively shallow depth of water. In crossing the river where ‘it 
enters the lake, we had to circle round considerably to follow 
the “ bar,” and thus avoid the deep water above. . It makes me 
shudder to‘think that possibly only a few hundred yards from 
where we crossed several times there is a hole in the earth eight 
hundred feet deep. Being so near the mouth of the river, it 
must receive a large amount of mud which is brought down by 
the stream, which would tend to fill it. It seems to me that 
anything like a “ pot hole” of such a depth in the bottom of 
the lake is out of the question.’ Two hundred and fifty metres 
would be eight hundred and twenty feet. This would make 
the bottom of Lortet’s hole two handred feet below the level of 
the Dead Sea. I have regarded the statement of Lortet, and 
still regard it so, as one that cannot be accepted as a fact with- 
out further investigation. In his examination there may have 
been some mistake which he failed to notice. Should what he 
has reported prove true, such a hole, or such holes, would be 
the greatest phenomenon at present known connected with the 
topography of Palestine. 


Dr. Merrill’s opinion on this point is certainly entitled 
to special weight, in the absence of any fuller exhibit-of 
evidence in support of M. Lortet’s exceptional statement, 
‘It is obvious that Dr. Merrill is not without information 
as a result of his personal investigations in the region in 





above them, and their retention in any well-ordered 





question, 
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© BONA PATRIA! 


A SONNET. 
BY JOHN T. NAPIER. 


I hail thee o’er the sea, dear native land! 
Although in sooth I know that nevermore 
Mine eyes sil see thine unforgotten shore, 
Nor on thy hills my wearied feet shall stand. 
In dreams I see thy torrents, mountain spanned, 
The white-capped sea I loved so well of. yore ; 
And hear again the thunder of its roar, 
Breaking in vain upon thy rock-bound strand. 
Ob ye who love me! when the sorrow dies 
’Neath my closed eyelids, and the death dews fall, 
And I have passed beyond or hope or fear, 
Carve on the tomb wherein my sister lies 
My name, and these sad words,—the end of all : 
His dust sleeps elsewhere, but his heart is here. 





THE MOUTH OF THE NAHR-EL-KELB. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


The mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, or Dog River, is one 
of those spots in Syria which, for obvious reasons, is 
visited by the student of philology and archzology more 
frequently than by the ordinary traveler. Between the 
Gulf of Alexandretta on the north, and the Dead Sea on 
the south, there is many a memorial of the past, which, 
in historical importance, religious significance, scenic 
grandeur, and artistic perfection, far surpasses the 
weather-worn sculptures on the banks of the Nahr-el- 
Kelb, with their inscriptions crumbling beneath the 
suns and rains of centuries. And yet the very particular 
in which these monuments rival all the points of interest 
in Syria and Palestine annually visited by hundreds of 
pilgrims,—their great antiquity,—has hitherto received 
comparatively little attention. 

There can be no doubt that before Israel tented on 
the fields of Canaan, before King Mesha erected his tri- 
umphal arch’ in Moab (2 Kings 3), before Phenician 
architects had hewn out on the walls of the Siloah tunnel 
the well-known record of their achievements, the rocky 
ledges of the Nahr-el-Kelb bore the images of that 
Pharaoh under whose reign Egyptian art and science 
had their renaissance, and at whose court Muses spent 
his early years. But even without the prestige of their 
three thousand years, without the numerous Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Latin, Arabic, and French in- 
scriptions, which describe the events that have taken 
place along the Nahr-el-Kelb dow to a very recent 
date, still would these valuable relics of different peoples 
and periods deserve more attention than they have yet 
received, because they are more gasily reached from one 
of the six harbors on the PaleWinian coast than any 
other point of archzological interest.’ 

The Nahr-el-Kelb, or Dog River, rises in the Jebel 
Tsaneen, one of the peaks of the Lebanon, towering 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. The bed 
of the river forms one of those numerous wadies which 
run down to the Mediterranean, and give to the coast of 
Syria its peculiar character. The ancient Greeks called 
it the Lykos, or Wolf River, probably on account of the 
many wolves and jackals that infested the clefts and 
hollows of its rocky banks. Even at the present day, 
especially in autumn or winter, the belated traveler, 
pushing on after sundown, may hear the jackals howling 
in the mountain gorges of the Lebanon. More than 
once, when, overtaken by night in my work at the 
Nahr-el-Kelb, I was riding homeward between sea and 
mountain, in complete darkness, I have heard their 
sudden bark but a few paces to my left. 

The popular legend, however, in harmony with the 
wild tone of the whole region, has found a more poetic 
explanatign for the origin of the name. In olden time, 
so runs the story, there stood at the narrowest and 
most dangerous part of the defile, where it makes a 

precipitous descent of a hundred feet towards the sea, a 
giant dog, carved out of the living rock. Whenever an 
enemy approached, the dog would bark furiously, allow- 
ing none to enter the valley. To-day the Arabs of 
the neighborhood will show you, down by the sea, 
and partially washed and hollowed out by the waves, 
a huge boulder, which, they say, was formerly the head 
of the statue. In reality it is nothing but the portion 
of a reef, projecting above the surface of the water. An 
ancient pedestal, however, 1.15 meters [say 45.3 inches] 





1 The stone was discovered about 1860 or 1861, by the German m‘s- 
sionary Klein, in the neighborhood of Diban. After many vicissi- 
tudes it finally reached the Louvre of Paris. The best edition of the 
inscription, written in old Hebrew characters, is by Professors Socin 
and Kautzsch, in Tiibingen. 

*There is a carriage road from Beyroot to the Nahr-el-Kelb. It 
Pequires two hours by stage to make the trip, while a good Lorseman 


high, and 1.60 meters [say 63 inches] long, which is still 
preserved, as well as the general character of the sur- 
roundings, would seem to indicate that at the point 
above described (now marked by a Turkish telegraph 
pole) there stood at a remote period a monument of some 
kind, and not merely a Roman milestone, as Robinson 
and others have thought. 

About three hundred and fifty yards to the south 
are the ruins of a massive stone arch that formerly 
spanned the Roman road at this point. Diagonally 
opposite to the pedestal a practiced eye can discern the 
traces of a,tablet inscribed with Latin letters, which has 
hitherto escaped the notice of scholars. It is impossible, 
at this day, to determine what the statue represented,— 
whether it was consecrated to the river-god, whether it 
bore the likeness of some Roman emperor, or was shaped 
in the image of a dog or other animal. It may be worth 
while to add that the basis of the socle is square, while 
its upper surface is oval, and partially broken and worn 
away. 

After winding between verdant slopes, and passing 
the gloomy caves and picturesque grottos south of the 
Lazarist convent ‘Antdira, the river two hours later emp- 
ties into the Mediterranean. Not far from its mouth, 
where the ruggéd bridle-path from Reifoon leaves its 
northerly direction and descends in zigzag to the wady, 
the naked rocks become so precipitous, and the valley 
so narrow, that, besides the tangle of blackberry bushes, 
only single rows of mulberry trees, with here and there 
a willow or oleander, fringe the margin of the river, 
which now bends its course directly westward. High up 
on the right bank rise the slender arches of an ancient 
aqueduct, overgrown with trailing creepers. Here and 
there a fig-tree or a giant cactus sprouts from a crevice 
in the rock, and with its overhanging foliage picturesquely 
drapes the antique masonry. 

The Nahr-el-Kelb at this point is about forty or fifty 
feet wide, and several feet deep. Its volume is consider- 
ably diminished by a supply-pipe which an English 
company has laid, about a mile farther up, to furnish 
the eighty thousand ,citizens of Beyroot with drink- 
ing-water. In summer and autumn the stream is so 
shallow that one can wade across without difficulty. A 
small distance below, the rocky walls approach each 
other so closely that there is barely room for a narrow 
path at their base. Here, from time immemorial, a 
bridge crossed the Nahr-el-Kelb, whose shallow waters 
are often converted into rushing torrents by the heavy 
winter rains. The present structure is little used. It 
rests on several piers, and spans the river in a broad 
arch. At the western end there is an Arabic inscription 
of later date. 

The rocks on the right bank now gradually recede, 
abruptly terminating about four hundred yards farther 
down. Here the view is agreeably broken by a khan, 
with shady porch, close to the water’s edge, and a mill, 
supplied by the old aqueduct, where the monks of the 
neighboring Maronite cloisters and the Arabs of Kesruan 
region have their grists ground. Between the khan and 
the mill is the road from Tripolis, crossing the river on 
another bridge, much more stately than the one before 
described. According to an Arabic and French inscrip- 
tion, chiseled on both sides of the stone parapet, it was 
built “‘ under the glorious reign of his imperial majesty 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid Khan, the Victorious (?), by his 
excellency Wassa Pasha, general governor of the Leba- 
non,” and was completed in March, 1888. 

On the southern bank, the rock extends to the very 
edge of the sea, forming a steep promontory about three 
hundred feet high. Three passes lead across it. The 
lowest is not more than six feet above the water. It 
has recently been enlarged by blasting away the rock, 
and now forms the continuation of the highway from 
Tripolis to Beyroot. The second pass lies ninety yards 
behind Wassa Pasha’s new bridge. It turns off at a lonely 
coffee-house, and ascends about ninety feet, leading over 
the gray limestone rock, and joining the main road on 
the other side. This pass—a little over three hundred 
paces long—was formerly the old Roman road on which 
»the Roman emperors led their armies to and from Syria 
and Palestine, and on which the Jewish exiled captives, 
laden with fetiers, went forth to Rome and slavery. 
Some two thousand years ago the passage was laboriously 
hewn out of the rock, and on its southern slope one can 
still distinguish the wheel-tracks of Roman chariots, 
Parts of the road were paved, and the smooth sides of a 
neighboring quarry show plainly whence the material 
for this work was obtained. 

The third and highest pass is the most interesting, 
but is in reality better adapted to the wild goat or stone- 
buck than to man or beast of burden. 





Gan cover the dis.ance in an hour aud a quarter, 


It branches off 


coffee-house, and makes a steep ascent/of two hundred 

feet. The dreary monotony of the overhanging rocks 

and barren crags is only partially relieved by straggling 

growths of narcissus, crocus, cyclamen, and campanula, 

sprouting from the fissures, and by shy lizards disport- 

ing among the stone-lore and cracked images of Egyptian 

and Assyrian kings. Immediately after passing the 

monuments, the highest point of the bridle-path is 

reached, and here a magnificent and unobstructed view 

presents itself to the eye. 

To the south lies the broad sweep of St. George’s Bay, 

with the harbor and houses of Beyroot. The stately struc- 

ture of the American Protestant College towers above all 
the other buildings, and seems to send a friendly greet- 

ing from the distance. To the west and north-west 
expands the endless blue of the Mediterranean, flecked 
with a hundred gleaming sails, some standing close to 
shore and others skimming along the distant horizon. 
On. the east, the Dog River forces its way through the 
narrow gorge, whose highest ridge is capped by a Maro- 
nite convent, with a waving pineapple grove in the back- 
ground, Directly beneath, the green waters of the river 
pour slowly from their rocky basin into the foaming surf 
below, and mingle with the waters of the ‘‘ upper sea.” * 
The Nahr-el-Kelb shares the fate of all the rivers of. 
Palestine. In the course of centuries, arrested by no 
human hand, a broad sand-bar hgs formed at its mouth, 
and the only outlet by which in midsummer its waters 
find their way into the sea is an insignificant gutter, 
hardty two feet wide and as many inches deep. 

He who has stood in solitude upon the summit of this 
pass while the seaward dropping sun ‘lined the purple 
mists of the Lebanon with flashing seams of gold, he 
who has here tasted the fascination of Oriental nature, 
will not need the help of crumbling hieroglyphs and 
defective cuneiform texts to understand why the mighty 
despots of the Tigris and the Nile selected this wild and 
rugged promontory of the Nahr-el-Kelb as the site for 
their images and the rude records of their victories, 


Bagdad, Asiatic Turkey. 





THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS vs. THE SPIRIT 
OF CONQUEST. 
BY THE REV. J. C. FERNALD. 


The chief use of strength in the world has been to op- 
press weakness. The more numerous or more warlike 
races have crowded the feebler before them,—the mound- 
builders apparently off the face of the earth, the Esqui- 
maux to the frozen North, and the Swiss to their almost 
inaccessible heights. Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans successively invaded and subdued part or all of 
England. The English conquered Scotland, and sub- 
jugated yet unconquered Ireland. The invading Nor- 
mans turned back the tide of invasion upon France, till 
the wars of centuries made English and French regard 
each other as “natural enemies.” Italy, with “the 
fatal dower of beauty,” has been the battle-field of 
nations, its people for more than a thousand years scarce 
knowing what stranger they should call master from 
year to year. The warring German tribes are but just 
being cemented into a nation. India has been made a 
province of England by invasion from the sea, while 
Russia is trampling over oppressed nations to look hun- 
grily across its border from the northern lands. In our 
own United States, we have driven the earlier inhabi- 
tants backward from east and west, till the remnant of 
their once mighty tribes are cooped within the narrow 
limits of the Indian Jerritory, and hardly secure from 
aggression even there. The world has been substantially 
administered on that half-comic, wholly tragic, saying of 
the old Scottish border, 

“The good old plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
Might has made right. 

The spirit of conquest has been one of devastation. 
This has been partly from a design to strike terror, as 
Alexander destroyed cities and sold populations into 
slavery; partly from the necessity of supporting a host 
of men who produce nothing in a land where they do 
not belong. Fences, forests, and orchards are consumed 
for firewood. Stores of provisions are wastefully used 
by invaders who do not know where they will be to- 
morrow. Fair buildings are destroyed in the attempt 
at self-preservation, or to deprive the enemy of shelter. 
French Revolutionists stripped the lead from Cologne 
Cathedral to run into bullets, and stabled their horses 
in the stately aisles. When the Turks held the Par- 
thenon, a shell of the Venetian besiegers shattered that 





1 The Assyrian fdmdu élt’u is in the cuneiform texts the name of the 
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beautiful temple into tuin. Oarthage was razed to the 


ground that it might no more rival Rome, and Persepolis, 
the wonder of the world, was burned in 4 drunken frenzy 


of its Conqueror. A conquered land is an impoverished 


land. The accumulated wealth of years, the monuments 

‘Of ages, are gone, and a vaster treastire of young men 

‘wilted in vain defense. 

The spirit of conquest has been oné of remorseless 
sélfishness, It has only considered that prosperous 
lands were best worth conquering, and peacéful peoples 
midst éasily subdued. “ Arisé, and let us go up against 
them!” said the spies of the Danites, as they returned 

‘¥Yrom Laish, “for we have seen the land, ard behold it 
is very good. Ye shall come unto a people sectire and 
wiito a large laid... a place where there is ho want of 

any thing that is in the earth.” A large, tich land, a 
defenseless people, inspired only the purpose to plunder 
and destroy. 

Conqtiest has extorted treasure in some form froim the 
congiiered. Nebtichadnezzer could say, “Is tot this 
great Babylon that I have built?”—built not from 
‘within, by the natural advance of commerce, but from 

' without, by the enforced labor of conqtiered peoples. 

Spaniards shod their mules with silver from the spoils 
of the Western World. So late as the Franco-German 
War, Fratice was made not only to cede two fair provinces, 
but to pay millions of dollars to victorious Getmatiy. 

~The moral welfare of the conqueted has beet nothing 

40 the conquerors. It was the settled policy of the 

‘Romans to teachi barbarian nations luxuriés and vices 

Which should render them less advetittirous and war- 

Tike. England forced opium upon China at the cannon’s 
frouth, and America’s seaport towns grew rich by send- 
ftig New England rum to Africa to exchan ge for slaves. 

Conquest lias wrought some incidental benefits in the 
providence of God, who “maketh the wrath of nian to 
praise him.”’ It has abolished petty tribal feuds and 
Wars by one overshadowing despotism. It has fused 
races and unified languages. It has suppressed canni- 
balism, human sacrifices, and some of the coarset vices 
of heathenism. It has taught barbarian peoples some- 
thing of the wisdom and virtue, as well as the vices, of 
more civilized lands; or, on the other hand, barbarian 
conquerors have brought in the fresh vigor of the woods 
and hills to ancient civilizatious that were corrupt and 
decaying. Yet it is not too much to say, that if the 
wealth destroyed by conquest—forests leveled, cities, 
villages, and farm-houses burned, bridges destroyed, 
harvest-fields trampled down, domestic animals slaugh- 
tered, iron and steel, powder and lead, consumed in 
mighty battles, arms, clothing, and tents left to moth and 
fust on the foughten field, great war-ships sunk: in the 
ocean, the lost life-work of the millions of strong men 
slain, and of other millions crippled and enfeebled,—if 
‘all this had been peacefully expended for the exaltation 
of humanity, it would have covered the earth with pros- 
perous cities, smiling villages, and happy homes, with 
‘churches and schvols to teach religion and science to 
severy son and damghter of the race. The benefits of 
conquest have been too dearly bought. Such are the 
‘Tesults of the system that would make the weak tribu- 
tary to the prosperity and glory of the strong. “The 
“kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and 
their great ones exercise authority upon them.” 

** But the spirit of missions has been the ¥ety opposite 

“ofall this, “It shall not be so among you, but whoso- 

_@ver will be great among you, let him be your minister, 
‘and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 

“servant.” It has not sought authority, dominion, or rev- 

‘enue, It has not asked what could be obtained from a 

‘people, but what could be done for them. Tribute is 
reversed, and paid by the strong to the weak. The 
Christian world is Sending millions every year over 
mountains aud oceans, the thousands of the capitalists 

“mingled with the pennies of the poor, none of whom 
look ever for any return; all this to be expended to 

“exatt, ennoble, and redeem distant and unknown people, 
Who have no claim upon the donors except that of a 
common humanity. Wise or unwise, the fact is sublime. 
While the policy of conquest is to get, at any cost to the 
“vanquished, the policy of missions is to give, at any cost 
to the givers. 

The beauty and prosperity of a land do not content 
the missionary, if the people are ungodly, He exclaims, 
“What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’e# Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile?” 

The missionary spirit is not repelled, on the other 
“hand, by any poverty or wretchedness. The delicately 
Pt ed, the highly educated, the princely intellects of 

an lands, go to the wretched habitations of the 
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bushthen of Australia, to the foul huta of the Esqti- 
maux, to tiger-hatinted jungles, to African coasts swept 
by the deadly malaria, to the undergrotind dwellers of 
Alaska. Where utmost wretchedness prévails, the mis- 
sionary spirit looks upon its supetiot advantages a8 only 
so much the more réason for giving aid. 
“Shall we, whose souls aré lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall We t6 mian betiighted 
The lamp of life deny ?” 

The missionary looks not fot any advantage, but for 
all sazrifice. Not to return with riches laid up for tany 
years, the conqueror’s palin, atid applause of nations, but 
as Judson wrote to his promised wife : 

“Tf our lives are preserved, we shall next New Year's 
Day bein India aid perhaps wish each other a good- 
mortiing in the uncouth dialect of Hindostan or Butmah. 
We shall no mote seé our kind friends around us, or 
enjoy the conveniences of civilized life, or go to the house 
of God with those who keep holy day; but swarthy 
countenances will everywhere tneet out eye, the jargon of 
an unknown tongue will assail our éars, and we shall 
Witness the assenibly of the heathen to celebrate tlie 
worship of idol gods. We shall be weary of the world, 
and wish for wings like a dove, that we imay fly away 
and be at rest. 

“ We shall probably experience seasons When we shall 
be ‘exceeding sorrowful unto death.’ We shall see many 
dréary, disconsolate hours, and feel a sinking of spirits, 
aliguish of mind, of which now we can form little con+ 
ception, Oh, we shall wish to lie down and die! And 
that time may soon come, One of us may be unable to 
sustain the heat of tlie climate atid the chaige of habits, 
and the otlier may say with literal truth over the grave, 

‘By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreigit hands thy decent litibs coniposed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adored,’ 
but whether we shall be honored and mourned by 
strangers God only ktiows.” 

How prophetic! Were such words ever before written 
to a prospective bride? Yet, with such prospects before 
them, these devoted ones wete eager to leave their homes, 
and go far hence unto the Gentiles, . Circumstances have 
changed and matty hardships have been lessened since 
then. But the missionary’s consecration is still the same, 
—sacrifice unto the last and uttermost that dangef, toil, 
disease, may bring, “even as the:Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
fansom for many.” : 

The spirit of missions has been everywhere an exalt- 
ing, civilizing agency. Its first cate has been of the 


morals of the peoples,—* first the kingdom of God "% 


his righteousness.” Vice and crime have disappear 
before it. Neatness of dress, person, and home have 
come to filthy sivages, when they cime to consider the 
body the temple of God, and all life lived in his all- 
seeing eye, Contact with gentle, refined tissionary 
families has been itself exalting. Education las gone 
ever with the gospel. 

The missionary will start some kind of a school, and 
the overtusked wife and mother will have her classes of 
girls and women to itsstruict in the knowledge of Chris- 
tian lands, Everywhere in the track of the missionary 
arises one great demand,—for knowledge enough to read 
the Bible. That opens the way to all other learning. 
Now, in Turkey and in Burmah are colleges and theologi- 
cal schools established by the munificence of Cliristian 
mén at the suggestion of missionaries on the field. Even 
in arts, manufactures, and ‘griculture, the missionary 
has been a teacher. While that has not been his main 
business, he could not see the natives scratching the 
grotind with a pointed stick without setiding for a plow 
from some civilized land, and teaching them, even in these 
things, a better way. By such means, it is believed, the 
devastating famines of India will yet be averted. True 
medical treatment of disease has been tatight in place of 
superstitious howlings and incantations. Most wonderful 
result of all, the spirit of manly self-protection has been 
developed by the gospel of peace. 

The Katens, whom the missionaries found oppressed 
and cowerifig slaves, have steadily risen in the seale of 


land, foiled the regular troops of Great Britain, and drove 
the heathen natives in terror before them, the Christian 
Karens rose up, stopped their advance, proved the true 
bulwark of the British Indian Empire, and, under the lead 
of a missionary, captured the insurgent chief. 

In short, the aim and ideal of missionary work, is to 
make every village, hanilet, home, and heart in the 
world like the fairest, purest, and happiest in Christian 
lands. This it/is fast accomplishing. 

From their heights of wisdo.u, achievement, and 
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power, the Christian nations are reaching down to all the 
poor, desolate, degfaded peoples, and becoming, because 
of their strength, the servants of all to redeem them. It 
is a complete and blessed reversal of the spirit of con- 
quest. Through the nations his gospel has exalted, the 
Crucified is stretching out his hands tp all the world, to 
draw all mén unto him. 
Garrettaville, Ohio. 





OUR HIDING-PLACE. 
Isaiah 32 : 2 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. COLLIER, 


O Lord! thou art our hiding-place, 
Where life’s rough winds are stilled, 
Our hearts, enfolded by thy grace 
As in a father’s strong embrace, 
With thine own peace are filled, 


From tempests gathering dark above, 
Thou art our covert sure; 

With eager Wings, as of a dove, 

We fly to thy protecting love, 
And there wé rest secure. 


As streams that bless the thirsty plain, 
From thee the waters burst 

That cleanse away our crimson stain, 

With cooling conifort soothe our pain 
And quench our deseft thirst. 


When wearied with the burning sand 
Where luring visions mock, 
Then élose to thy dear side we stand 
And find thee, in a weary land, 
The shadow of a rock. 


O Lord! our ro¢k, our sure retreat, 
We seek thy sheltering grace; 
For thow didst bear the scorching heat, 
And all the tempést’s fury meet, 
To be our hiding-place. 
Kinderhook, N. ¥. 





EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO 
PRIMARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 
BY MRS. MARY C. CUTLER. 


Those who are much associated with children during 
the week, if they are at all sympathetic and observing, 
‘acquire a practical knowledge of child nature, and of a 
child’s way of looking at things, which may be worth 
more to them than any theoretical knowledge. Such 
knowledge as is thus acquired, is an essential qualifica- 
tion for a successful Sunday-school teacher of children; 
but not all teachers of children in Sunday-school can 
acquire this knowledg® by constant association with 
children through the week. If they have vivid recollec- 
tions of their own childhood, these will, in a measure, 
siipply the knowledge of child nature which they néed, 

But it often happens, especially in country schools, 
that a person with all the desirable qualifications for a 
primary Sunday-school teacher is not available; and 
one may seem providentially called to that position, who 
has never had any experience with children, though not 
without a certain degree of sympathy with them. Shall 
one, in such a case, refuse to accept the place, or take 
up the work in a blind way, following mechanically in 
the ruts which others have worn; or is there a possi- 
bility of acquiting at once the needful knowledge of 
child nature, and of how to meet its wants? , 

To such a one, let it be said first of all, do not refuse 
any call which is plainly from the Lord, but look to him 
to’ supply your need. This trustful disposition will 
itself help you to understand one phase of a child’s 
ature. But do not be satisfied to remain in ignorance 
of anything that will help you to do better work. If 
the artificér in gold, or silver, or precious stones, needs 
to know the nature of the material with which he has to 
do, you surely need a thorough knowledge of the plastie 
hature Which you are to help shape for eternity. And 
this knowledge may be gainéd by an hour’s earnest ap- 
plication of the mind to the subject, though the wisdom 
requisite for making the best use of this knowledge is a 


| slower acquisition ; but even this will come with experi- 


| ence, provided one is working intelligently and in accor- 
manliness, till, when the dreaded Dacoits ravaged the | 


dance with correct principles. ‘‘ Normal’? means r“ ac- 
cording to rule; ” and the normal training and teaching 
of children is that which is according to God’s rule,— 
the rule which he has indicated in the nature of the 
child to be trained and taught. Hence the importanee 
of understanding that nature. Therefore set a little 
child befure your mind’s eye and begin the study. 

First of all is seen its active body,—hands, feet, eyes, 
feeling around after every kind of knowledge within 
their range; and the various ways have often been 
po-uted out in which these can be made the Sundays 
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_ him capable of emotions and passions; .and within all the 








school teacher’s allies instead of hindrances in the work 
of teaching. The perceptive faculties, commonly called 
“the five senses,” form the connecting links between 
the body and the soul; and along with these the child 
has the power of expression in speech and song. It is 
only with the help of these bodily powers that the mind 
is developed; and, likewise, it is only by means of the 
mental powers that the moral and spiritual nature can 
be reached. First among these mental powers to show 
itself in the child, is memory; then by degrees the re- 
flective powers come into exercise,—reason, judgment, 
and imagination. As we approach nearer to the inmost 
center of his being, we discern sensibilities which render 


rest abide the mysterious forces of conscience and will. 

But what is the practical use of knowing about these 
things? Just this: One of the principles of the normal 
method is that the mental faculties should be brought 
into use in the order in which they are naturally de- 
veloped. In this glimpse of a child’s complex nature, 
we have indicated, in the main, this order. Not aan 
is always just the same. It is somewhat as in the fossil 
life of geologic ages; there is a fixed order in the appear- 
ance of types and species, although this order is subject 
to so many modifications that it is not easy for an ordi- 
nary observer to understand its details. The practical 
bearing of the normal principle just alluded to is this: 
when a lesson is to be taught to little children, the 
teacher, after having thoroughly studied it, should first 
ask, “ How can I use the hands or appeal to the eyes of 
this class, so as better to impress upon their minds the 
truth of this lesson?” Then, “ How can I lead them to 
express their ideas upon it in speech and song?” Not 
until after this should memory and the reflective and 
emotional faculties be calle#into use; and the exercise 
of all these mental powers should have for their aim the 
enlightening of conscience and the influencing of the 
will. With older children the reflective powers are 
somewhat developed, and may be appealed to more than 
with the little ones. 

Another normal principle is this: “ Never require one 
faculty to do the work of another.” This was constantly 
violated under the old methods, when memorizing was 
the only thing expected of children in Sunday-school. 
Memory has been made to bear the burden of that 
which should have been discerned by the senses or pic- 
tured to the imagination; truths which should have 
been reflected upon, reasoned out, and acted on, have 
been wrapped in a shroud of unintélligible words and 
entombed in a child’s memory. 

Another principle is, “ Always begin with the known, 
and proceed to the unknown in such a manner that the 


successive steps shall follow each other in the order of |. 


their dependence.” In teaching children, this principle 
requires that one begin with that in which they are already 
interested, and proceed skilfully toward that in which it 
is desired to interest them. For instance, on December 
23, 1888, the children’s minds were absorbed in the near 
approach of Christmas, and their teachers wished to inter- 
est them in the story of Ruth., Here were the steps: 
Christmas,—the coming of our King, and how he came; 
other kings who live in palaces; the picture galleries in 
these palaces; our picture gallery in the Old Testament, 
with portraits of the earthly ancestors of our King; 
nearly all are men (Abraham, David, etc.), but here is 
one beautiful woman,—Ruth. 

“ Never tell a child anything when you can lead him 
to find out that thing himself.” This principle requires 
the teacher to cultivate the art of skilful questioning, 
and it is for the sake of this that the teacher especially 
needs to understand a child’s ways of thinking. Close 
observation will enable one to learn much in this respect. 
Always prepare questions so far as possible before going 
into the class, and ask yourself concerning each one 
whether you could probably answer it if you were one 
of the class. In telling the lesson story, it may seem to 
break in upon the dramatic effect to obtain as much as 
possible of the story from the class by questioning them ; 
but ordinarily the gain to the class is much greater by 
so doing, and children enjoy telling what they know of 
the story.- By questions, also, the teacher is to ascertain 
whether the children understand whatever is to be 
memorized. Volunteer no explanations until the chil- 
dren see for themselves that they need them. Often it 
is well to leave something for children to find out at 

ome, rather than to tell them in the class, 

There is one principle of normal teaching that can be 
used more effectively in Sunday-school than in public 
school teaching: “‘ Always recognize the pupil’s indi- 
viduality.” The Sunday-school teacher is not bound by 
that inflexible system which makes it almost impossible 


Sunday-school may be like a carefully tended garden, | 
where every plant receives the treatment best adapted 
to its needs. 

Lowell, Mass. 





A BIBLE-READING ON BEING FOOLISH. 
BY ELIZABETH P, ALLAN. 


If any of Mr. Moody’s listeners—and his listeners are 
found wherever the English tongue is spoken—think he 
bids us set too mnch store by our concordances, I ven- 
ture to say that it is not those who have tried his plan 
of concordance Bible-reading who think so. 

Sometimes our knowledge of a subject is like the por- 
celain picture called a transparency laid flat on the 
table,—confused in shape, dim in outline. One ata time 
we bring our desultory efforts to bear upon it, reading a 
little here and a little there, thinking a little now and 
a little then, but without much more effect than when one 
passes a feeble light over the porcelain surface. 

But supposg we concentrate upon it, find out every- 
thing the Bible says about it, adding, if we choose, what 
the wise of all ages have thought on the subject, and so 
saturate our minds with all the knowledge that may be 
gained on this point. Ah, then indeed do we hold the 
porcelain picture in the full sun-glare, and then are we 
rewarded by seeing exquisite curves and figures start 
from its hitherto confused surface ! 

For instance, the difference between being wise and 
being foolish is brought out in a startling manner by 
looking up what Holy Writ says on the subject. When 
we think of those on our Lord's right hand and those on 
his left, we class them in our minds gs the good and the 
bad; and, not feeling conscious of any great wickedness 
in our lives, perhaps we take comfort in this view. 

But it is awfully possible to miss the entrance into 
everlasting habitations without being very bad,—nay, 
possessing a considerable amount of what we call good- 
ness,—simply by being foolish. 

Nobody can doubt this who reads along the track of 
“fools—foolish—foolishness” in his Bible. Take but one 
or two verses of a long list: ‘‘ A companion of fools shall 
be destroyed;” ‘The foolish shall not stand in his 
sight; ” “ Afterwards there came the foolish virgins... 
but he answered and said, I know you not;” “They 
became fools ... whereupon God gave them up; ” ‘‘ God 
said, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required ; ” 
“ He hath no pleasure in fools.” 

Such an estimate of foolishness makes it seem terribly 
easy to lose heaven; but when we turn to what is said 
of wisdom, and the knowledge of the wise, its precious- 
ness, its freeness to all seekers, its blessed results, we 
may take courage. 

“Forsake not wisdom, and she shall preserve thee; 
wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom ; and 
with all thy getting, get understanding. She shall give 
to thine head an ornament of grace; a crown of glory 
shall she deliver thee.” “For the Lord giveth wisdom; 
out of his mouth cometh knowledge and understanding.” 
“Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and it shall be given him.” 
“The wise and their works are in the hand of God.” 


the firmament.” ‘The wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits.” ‘The bride- 


in with him.” 
rock, and it fell not.” 
MeDonogh, Md. 


“The wise shall inherit glory.” 





A WORD FOR REVIEWS. 


BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER. 


peated.” 


tell them to others, can testify to the above statement. 


reviewing could be better employed? 


not worthy of, and do they not demand, a review? By 


shall we do it on review Sunday ? 
Reviews are difficult, say you? 
But what makes them so? 





for the day-school teacher to obey this principle. The 


“And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 


groom came; and they that were ready [the wise] went 
“The wise man built his house upon a 


Of course they are. 
Often a lack of thorough- | absent once!” 
ness in the weekly teaching. A teacher who goes regu-|to you;” and I acknowledged that I had received a 
larly to her class with little or no preparation cannot | blessing by my mother’s persistency. 

expect to impart what she does not possess, If nothing | 


is really taught, nothing can be learned, and there is 
nothing to review. - Is it strange such a teacher does not 
believe in reviews? 
Some teachers, who really spend much time preparing 
the lesson, never have a central point to their teaching; 
and if no points have been made from week to week, 
how can such a teacher expect to gather up twelve 
points at the end of the quarter? What, then, shall be 
done to make the review a delight? 
At the beginning of each quarter, let the superin- 
dent and teachers together look through the twelve 
lessons, and decide what shall be the central theme for 
the three months, Toward this let alb the teaching be 
directed. There is this little verse: 
“T wonder if ever a song was sung, 
But the singer’s heart sang sweeter ; 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was rung, 
But the thought surpassed the meter; 
I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 
Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought; 
Or if ever a painter with light and shade 
The thought of his inmost'soul portrayed.” 
And so I am wondering if a consecrated teacher ever 
taught a carefully, prayerfully prepared lesson, and did 
not, after reaching home, remember something she so 
much wished she had said, to have still more deeply 
impressed the truth taught? 
These things should be kept in a note-book, to be used 
for reviews. Do not forget that the time for lessons and 
reviews is limited. Some one has said that “ the teacher 
who gets through only half the lesson is only a half- 


time? Probably not. Then the next question is, “ What 
can be omitted?” With constant culling and cutting, 
those things which must at all hazards be taught will 
finally be reached, and here is the basis for the review. 

If any superintendent or teacher expects to have a 
bright, interesting review without hard work, thorough 
preparation, and great condensation and concentration, 
he is doomed to disappointment. Short reviews each 
month make the quarterly review easier. The method 
of review depends largely upon circumstances. Variety 
is one of the great laws ever to be kept in mind. With 
sufficient study and hard work, I believe it possible to 
have review Sundays the pleasantest, and by no means 
the least profitable, ones of the whole year. 

Chicago, Ii. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS FOR SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


BY SUMNER H. REED. 


We parents cannot expect the teachers of our children 
to make lasting impressions, or bring* about their con- 
version, if their attendance upon the Sunday-school is 
anything but constant. The teacher’s work of the week 
is lost for the absent ones; and an after visit, letter, or 
review the following Sunday cannot makeit up. Every 
teacher, in the day or Sunday school, knows how hard 
it is to get or hold the attention of an irregular attendant, 
and especially when using the International series a 
skip of a lesson is a sad loss to the scholar, and places 
him at an unpleasant disadvantage with his classmates ; 
and several absences during the quarter almost always 
insures absence on review Sunday. And when several 
lessons point to a given truth, which the teacher tries 
gradually to impress lastingly, the chain of thought is 
broken beyond repair, for that time at least, 


and in the case of the younger children, at least, it lies 
almost altogether with them, whether they are present 
at Sunday-school or not, A successful primary teacher 
of my acquaintance well says: “If only mammas knew 
the reasons that their truthful little children give for 


“Truth, to be thoroughly targht, must be often re- | their absences, they would be more careful to have them 


present.” Among the many, many trivial excuses that 


Every mother and teacher of children who has earnestly | come to her ear, the one that tries her the most is, 
tried to make a child so master certain things that he can 


“Mamma didn’t feel like getting me ready.” No won- 
der the hard-working Sunday-school teacher is discour- 


Ought, then, Sunday-school teachers, who have their | aged when she finds the mother considers her instruction 
classes only one hour each week, feel that time spent in 
Lessons on tem- 
perance and missions are provided to take the place of | from Sunday-school. It is said that every Sunday-school 
reviews; but if twelve Bible lessons are worth teaching 
and studying for twelve consecutive Sundays, are they 


of so little importance. 
The weather is too often used as an excuse for absence 





| worker should have a rainy-day suit, 
| let the same apply to the scholar. 
| A few years ago, I chanced to find an old question- 


So far as possible, 


all means, let us teach temperance and missions; but | book, used by my mother when she taught me as a boy; 


| and on the fly-leaf the attendance of the class was kept, 
and I at once exclaimed: “Why, mother, I was not 
“No,” she said, “but it was no credit 


Many a parent, after starting off the children, thinks 
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teacher.” Can you review all you want to in this limited . 


The parents’ responsibility can never be thrown off, 
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duty done; but the word, if possible, should be “ come,” 
instead of “go.” I knew a father of several boys who 
occasionally attended Sunday-school, but required noth- 
ing of the lads unless they were inclined. And, if so 
disposed, he took long rambles during preaching or 
Sunday-school sessions, and his boys were allowed to 
accompany him if they ohose. This was kept up for 
geveral years, and now the eldest refuses to attend at 
all, and his younger brothers follow his example; 80 at 
present only the youngest member of the family, a very 
ittle girl, attends the school. 
So we see the results, on every hand, of similar cases. 
A parent once sdid to me that he never wanted his son 
- Influenced to become a Christian until he reached years 
of discretion, when he could decide for himself. How 
contrary to the direction, “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it”! 
Regular habits in secular life are considered of first 
importance, and certainly constancy in Christian living 
is of fat more value. 


Brookfield, Mass. 





BURDENS. 
BY MYRA GOODWIN PLANT2. 


We all must bear them. Vain regret, 
Love’s longing for some dear lost face 
“ Which even sleep cannot forget, 
oa) Nor yet the coming years replace ; 
The disappointment all must know, 
When hope’s mirage proves but a dream, 
The finding Marah’s waters flow 
Where tempting wayside fountains gleam. 


We all must bear them. Some may smile, 
And hide their burden in a song; 
And others may be silent, while 
They learn to suffer and grow strong. 
We find no balm in Gilead’s vale, 
No recompense for pain and loss, 
And oft our weary efforts fail 
To lift the pressure of the cross, 


We all must bear them. Why despair? 
The wine-press is not trod alone, 
The promise is, that He will care, 
' As doth a father, for his own. 
Our burdens may become our. wings, 
For underneath his arms will be ; e 
And through our sighing sweetly rings, 
“ Sufficient is my grace for thee.” 


wetroit; Mich, 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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HOW THEY CUT THE CLAWS OF THE 
OLD DRAGON. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 








_.“I wish something could be done,” said Willy 
Westcott. 

“So do I!” sobbed his thin-faced weary mother, wip- 
fing her eyes. 

The two stood at a shabby old window, side by side, 
watching a shabby man crawling down the street toward 
the saloon kept by Simon Perry. The boys called him 
“Old Claws.” In the window of his rum-shop, besides 
the black bottles, there was a heap of fish-hooks, an 
article he sold to fishermen, and which suggested the 
claws of the dragon “Drink” protruding in all direc- 
tions, and ready to fasten on any victim. 

“Wish Iwasa man! I'd see, mother, if I couldn’t 
shut up Old Claws, where father goes,” exclaimed Willy. 

“Wish you were,” said his mother. 

He was silent a moment. 

“Mother!” he soon broke out again. ‘Why can’t a 
boy do something? They say everybody has the right 
of petition. Why haven’t boys that right?” His blue 
eyes flashed, he threw back his head, and in a manly 
fashion talked away: ‘“ Why haven’t boys the right 

_ of petition? I guess we can do something if we start 
out for it. Now, mother, I mean to lay it before our 
boys’ temperance society this afternoon. Not a fellow 
but will help, I know.” 
The temperance society met in the barn-chamber of 
its president, Manning Randall, a boy with a big head 
and philanthropic face. 
“Gentlemen will please come to order, and the secre- 
tary read the report of last meeting.” 
Nahum Brown, a boy wearing eye-glasses, read the 
feport, which was approved. 
“Any gentleman have any business to bring before 
the meeting?” shouted Manning. 


died. There was A pause. ” gaddenly Wily Westcott 
sprang upon his feet. The drunkard’s son blushed and 
his tongue hitched, but he spoke his piece: “Mr. 
President—couldn’t we boys—hand in a petitionto the 
selectmen—to stop—rum-selling?” 

He sat down. The consciousnéss that his father was 
a victim of the saloons brought those blushing cheeks 
and that stammering tongue. 

“Mr, President!” 

Every boy turned toward the spéaker. It was Jimmy 
Harmon, a short boy with black, curly hair, atid a lisp- 
ing but ready tongue. The boys tised to say he would 
surely go to Congress. “Mr. Prethident, I go for that. 
Boyth ought to be heard. Why thouldn’t boyth 
petithon? Haven't they tighth? I thay leth put thith 
thing through.” When he said “through,” hescreamed 
it out as if from the top ofa ladder. “ Everybody will 
be on our thide—motht everybody. Old Clawth won’t. 
I thay, let uth cut hith clawth for him.” 

The society furiously applauded. 

Nahum Brown rose, He had a learned way of speak- 
ing. “Mr. President, I am more than ever convinced 
that my friend, Mr. James Harmon, will go to Congress. 
What has been proposed is in my opinion a very good— 
good—thing—I mean measure. Do I understand that 
my friend, Mr. Harmon, thakes a motion?” 

“That ith what I mean, right off, arid the thooner the 
better,” said Jimmy, his face redder than ever. 

“T second the motion, Mr. President,’ said the 
secretary. 

The big-headed president now rose to put the motion, 
and then declared it carried. Besides the boy that made 
the motion and the@ one that seconded it, there was one 
other boy, Willy Westcott, to vote upon it. So nigh 
unto death had this society come !—a fate sure to over- 
take all do-nothing bodies. 

This society though, saved itself just in time; and as 
it circulated its petition, an energy was developed that 
augured most hopefully for the future. The meetings 
were well attended. The membership grew. Indeed, 
everything grows when any organization goes to work. 
Muscles always shrink when we do not use them. So 
the boys’ temperance society grew as the petition grew. 
Some of the old folks wanted to sign the petition. The 
gitls, always ready for good works, wished to help. 
Wise heads, though, said, “ Let it be a boys’ affair,” and 
before the selectmen marched as wide-awake, enthusias- 
tic a set of young masculines as ever was raised between 
the two poles of the earth. 

“ Tut—tut! ” said Old Claws, when’ he saw the boys 
filing into the selectmen’s room, “Those young fee- 
nat-icks a-really goin’ to put that thing through? 
Guess I’ll go over to say a word agin ’em.” 

So the dragon freshly sharpened his claws and went over 
to the fight. Somebody else went from the den of the 
old beast. That was John Westcott, Willy’s father. He 
hardly knew why he went. Perhaps he was curious. 
Perhaps he followed the dragon just because he was one 
of his victims. 

The selectmen, three in number, occupied their usual 
seats. There was Simon Stone, a man that had no con- 
science. There was John Knapp, who had a conscience, 
but it had gone to sleep over the rum-traffic. There 
was Henry Noble, whose conscience was awake. Simon 
Stone called him “a thorn in the flesh.” 

“Yes, sir; I mean to be,” said the hater of the dragon. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said big-headed Manning Randall, 
addressing Simon Stone; “we boys would like to hand 
in a petition asking you to enforce the law and shut up 
the rum-shops.” 

“Yeth, thir,” added the irrepressible Jimmy Harmon. 

“Why, why ”— stammered Chairman Stone. 

_ “See here!” snarled the voice of somebody entering 
the room. ‘Git out of the way! This is ridikerlus!” 

It was the dragon. 

He snarled again: 
git in and speak.” 

As he pressed ahead, he angrily shoved one e the 
boys against the door’s sharp edge. 

“Oh-h-h!” moaned a voice, while a boy’s hand wént 
up to a bleeding wound in the forehead. It was Willy 
Westcott. 

“ Here, here, stop that!” commanded a voice angrily. 
“Can’t you let my boy alone? It is shamelul.” 
It was the drunkard, aroused to indignation by the 
rum-seller’s violence. 
“Yes, it is shameful!” said Selectman Kuapp, his 
conscience waking up. 

Then Selectman Noble jumped upon his feet, and 

didn’t he make a speech! 
Jimmy Harmon went home with Willy Westcott, and 


“Git out the way! I want to 





“The society, for lack of something to do, had almost 











mating to Mini Weitsett, P Pedusvl would have 
enjoyed it, if you had been thére. Mithter Noble gave 
it to them. He thaid it wath thameful. The thaloonth 
ought. to go. They hurt the men. They hurt the 
women. Thith afternoon all could thee that the boyth 
were hurt, yeth; thruck down. He did not mean to put 
up with it, and he hoped they all wouldn’t put up with 
it. He moved, and then Knapp he theconded it, that 
the law be énforthed. The chairman couldn’t help him- 
thelf. They were two to one, you thee. Yeth, Mith 
Wetheott, they are going to cut old Perry’th clawth! ” 
All that was attempted was accomplished, and moye, 
even. 
The claws of the dragon Drink were not only cut and 
the rum-shops ¢losed, but John Westcott said he had 
“got his eyes opened, and he wouldn’t be a fool any 
longer.” He quit his glass forever. 
So hurrah for the boys’ temperance society ! 
Down with the saloon! 
Down with the dragon Drink! Cut his claws, and 
“* his head off too! He will lose his head when 
n lose the appetite for intoxicating beverages. A 
good way to secure this result, is never to start the appe- 
tite. So, while you petition, be sure to keep the pledge 
a-moving, boys. Down with the dragon! 
Watertown, Mass, 





WHY CHARLEY LOST HIS PLACE. 
BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 


Charley was whistling a’merry tune as he came down 
the road, with his hands in his pockets, his cap pushed 
back on his head, and a general air of good-fellowship 
with the world. 

He was on his way to apply for a position in a sta- 
tione?’s store that he was very anxious to obtain, and in 
his pocket were the best of references concerning his 
character for willingness and honesty. He felt sure that 
there would not be much doubt of his obtaining the place 
when he presented these credentials. 

A few drops of rain fell, as the bright sky was overcast 
with clouds, and he began to wish that he had brought 
an umbrella. Froni a house just a little way before him 
two little children were starting out for school, and the 
nother stood in the door smiling approval as the boy 
raised thé umbrella and took the little sister under its 
shelter in a manly fashion. 

Charley was a great tease, and, like most boys who 
indulge in teasing of rough practical jokes, he always 
took care to select for his victim some one weaker of 
younger than himself. 

“T’ll have some fun with those children,” he said to 
himself; and before they had gone very far down the 
road he crept up behind them, and snatched the um- 
brella out of the boy’s hands. 

In vain the little fellow pleaded with him to return it, 
Charley took a malicious delight in pretending that he 
was going to break it or throw it over the fence; and as 
the rain had stopped, he amused himself in this way for 
some distance, making the children run after him and 
plead with him tearfully for their umbrella. 

Tired of this sport at last, he relinquished the umbrella 
as a carriage approached, and, leaving the children to 
dry their tears, went on toward the store. 

Mr. Mercer was not in, so Charley sat down on the 
steps to wait for him. An old grey cat was basking im 
the sun, and Charley amused himself by pinching the 
poor animal’s tail till she mewed pitifully and struggled 
to escape. 

While he was enjoying this sport, Mr. Mercer drove 
up in his carriage, and passed Charley on his way into 
the store. The boy released the cat, and, following the 
gentleman in, respectfiilly presented his references. 

“These do very well,” Mr. Mercer said, returning the 
papers to Charley. “If I had not seen some of your 
other references, I might have engaged you.” 

“ Other references? What do you mean, sir?” asked 
Charley in astonishment. é 

“T drove past you this morning when you were on 
your way here, and saw you diverting yourself by teasing 
two little children. © A little later a dog passed you, and 
you cut him with the switch you had in your hand. 
You shied a stone at a bird, and just now you were 
delighting yourself in tormenting another defenseless 
animal. These are the references that have decided me 
to have nothing to do with you. I don’t want a cru@ 

boy about me.” 

As Charley turned away, crestfallen over his disap- 
pointment, he determined that wanton cruelty, even 


cost him another good place, 





repdrted that speech and the subsequent action of the 





Bloomfield, N. J. 


though it seemed to him to be only “fun,” should not 
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LESSON HELPS. 


————_—— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 


1. January 6.—The Mission of John the Baptist.........» 
2. January 13.—A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus....... mee 
3. January 20.—Healing of the Leper...........-:c008 ++ ...Mark 1 : 35-45 
4. Jannary 27.—Forgiveness and Healing ........ss-sscsersseeeves Mark 2: 1-12 


«Mark 1: 1-11 











5. February 3.—The Parable of the Sower Mark 4 : 10-20 
6. February 10.—The Fierce Demoniac Mark 5 : 1-20 
9. February 17.,—The Timid Woman’s TOuch.........-..seees Mark 5 : 25-34 
8. February 24.—The Great Teacher and the Twelve............ Mark 6 : 1-13 


9. March 3.—Jesus the Messiah Mark 8 : 27-9: 1 
10. March 10.—The Child-like Spirit. Mark 9 : 3342 
11. March 17.—Christ’s Love to the YOuUNG.......ssssereesrerseees Mark 10 : 13-22 
12. March 24.—Blind Bartimeus Mark 10 : 46-52 
13. March 31.—Review: or. Temperance Lesson, Eph. 5 : 

15-21; or, Missionary Lesson, Isa. 35: 1-10. 














LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, MARCH 31, 1889. 
FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HOME READINGS. 


Lesson I. Mark 1: 1-11. 
Monday, March 25: { ( Lesson II, Mark 1: 21-34. 


vey, were; | an ek 
Wednesday, March 27: — My aon ay 
Pray ark: | Hen YH, MGR 
Friday, March 29: Lesson X. Mark 9 : 33-42. 
Saturday, March 30: { [e300 Ty, “Mark 10 2 46-52. 
Sunday, March 31: John 5 : 17-38. 


Ee Lesson IX. Mark 8: 27-9:1,. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


GotpEn TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Believe me.that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake.—John 14 : 11. 


I. THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.—Mark 1: 3. 
II. A SABBATH IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


As his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day.—Lwke 4: 16. 


f 


III. HEALING OF THE LEPER, 
' As soon as he had spoken, immediately the leprosy departed 
from him, and he was cleansed.— Mark 1 : 42. 
IV. FORGIVENESS AND HEALING. 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy dis- 
eases.— Psa. 103 : 3. 
Vv. THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
If any man have ears to hear, let him hear.—Mark 4 : 23. 
VI. THE FIERCE DEMONTIAC, 
Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the 


Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on thee.— 


Mark 5: 19. 
VII. THE TIMID WOMAN’S TOUCH. 


Be not afraid, only believe.—Mark 5 : 36. 
VIII. THE GREAT TEACHER AND THE TWELVE. 


And they went out, and preached that men should repent.— 


Mark 6: 12. 
IX. JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, and 

take up his cross, and follow me.—Mark 8 : 34, 

X. THE CHILD-LIKE SPIRIT. 

Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 

ehild, he shall not enter therein.—Mark 10: 15. 

XI. CHRIST'S LOVE TO THE YOUNG. 

Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
aot; for of such is the kingdom of God.—Mark 10 : 14, 

XII. BLIND BARTIMEUS. 
Thou Son of David, have mercy on me.—Mark 10 : 48. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


1. Topic: The Divine Introduction of Jesus. 
1. By the Prophets. 
OUTLINE : {2 By the Herald. 
3. By the Voice. 
2. Topic: The Confidence and Zeal of Jesus. 
sm. fl. The Confidence of Jesus. 
OUTLINE : iz The Zeal of Jesus. 
3. Topic: The Prayerful Diligence of Jesus. 
1. His Personal Devotion. 
OUTLINE: < 2. His Generous Zeal. 
3. His Self-forgetful Humility. 
4. Topic: Forgiving the Sinful. 
1. The Beneficent Saviour, 
OUTLINE: <2. The Forgiven Sinner, 
3. The Convinced Cavilers, 
5. Topic: Supplying the Receptive. 
1. The Law of Supply. 


6. Topic: Freeing the Enslaved. 
1. Enslaved. 
OUTLINE : fe Freed. 
3. Renewed. 


7. Topic: Honoring the Trustful, 
1. The Trustful Woman. 
OUTLINE: <{ 2. The Healing Touch. 
3. The Supreme Commendation. 
8. Topic: The Necessity of Faith, 
1. Unbelief Illustrated. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Faith Encouraged. 
3. Faith Exercised. 
9. Toric: The Duty of Self-surrender. 
1. Supremacy of Jesus. 
OUTLINE : {2 Self-surrender Demanded, 
3. Self-surrender Rewarded. 
10. Topic: The Gain of Humility, 
1. Advancement. 
OUTLINE : 12 a 
8. Reward. 
11. Topic: How to Serve. 
1. Child-likeness Commended. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Self-confidence Discouraged, 
3. Self-surrender Demanded. 
12. Topic: How to Seek. 
1. The Seeker's Appeal. 
OUTLINE: <{ 2. The Seeker’s Approach. 
3. The Seeker’s Reward. 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: The beginning of the gcspel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God.: Even as it is written in Isaiah 
the prophet, Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way (Mark 1 ; 1, 2). 
Scholars: The voice of one crying in the wilderness, ee 
ye the way of the Lord (Mark 1: 3). 
Teachers: And the Lord, whom ye seek, shall diiiiaty come 
to his temple; ... behold, he cometh, saith the Lord of hosts 
(Mal. 3:1). 
Ali : But who may abide the day of his coming? and who 
shall stand when he appeareth ? (Mal. 3 : 2.) 
Lesson 2.—Superintendent : And they go into Capernaum ; 
and straightway on the sabbath day he entered into the syna- 
gogue and taught. And they were astonished at his teaching: 
for he taught them as having authority, and not as the scribes 
(Mark 1: 21, 22). 

Scholars: As his custom was, he went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day (Luke 4 : 16). 

Teachers : Let us go unto the house of the Lord (Psa. 122: 1). 

All: I bad rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness (Psa. 84 : 10). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: And there cometh to him a 
leper, beseeching him, and kneeling down to him, and saying 
unto him, If'thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And being 
moved with compassion, he stretched forth his hand, and 
touched him, and saith unto him, I will; be thou made clean 
(Mark 1 : 40, 41). 

Scholars: As soon as he had spoken, immediately the leprosy 
departed from him, and he was cleansed (Mark 1 : 42), 

Teachers: O come, let us worship and bow down; let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker: for he is our God (Psa. 
95 : 6, 7). 

All: The Lord our God will we serve (Josh. 24 : 24). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent ; And they come, bringing unto 
him a man sick of the palsy, borne ‘of four. And when they 
could not come nigh unto him for the.crowd, they uncovered 
the roof where he was: and when they had broken it up, they 
let down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay. And Jesus 
seeing their faith saith unto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins 
ate forgiven (Mark 2 : 3-5). 

Scholars: Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases (Psa. 103 : 3). 

Teachers: If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness (1 John 1: 9). 

All: Cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions: and my sin is ever before me (Psa. 51 : 2, 3). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent : Unto you is given the mystery 
of the kingdom of God: but unto them that are without, all 
things are done in parables: that seeing they may see, and not 
perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not understand ; 
lest haply they should turn again, and it should be forgiven 
them (Mark 4: 11, 12). 

Scholars: If any man have ears to hear, let him hear (Mark 
4: 23). 

Teachers :; Take heed therefore how ye hear (Luke 8 : 18). 

All:. Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice (Psa. 51 : 8). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And they began to beseech 
him to depart from their borders. And as he was entering into 
the boat, he that had been possessed with devils besought him 
that he might be with him. And he suffered him not, but saith 
unto him—( Mark 5 : 17-19.) 

Scholars: Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion 
on thee (Mark 5 : 19). 

Teachers : The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof 
we are glad (Psa. 126 : 3). 

All: Come, and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will declare 
what he hath done for my soul (Psa. 66 : 16). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent : And he looked round about to 
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down before him, and told him all the truth. And he said unto 
her, Daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole; go in peace, 
and be whole of thy plague (Mark 5 ; 32-34). 

Scholars: Be not afraid, only believe (Mark 5 : 36), 
Teachers: All things are possible to him that believeth (Mark 
9 ; 23). 

All: I believe; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 ; 24). 
Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And he called unto him the 
twelve, and began to send them forth by two and two; and he 
gave them authority over the unclean spirits. ... And he said 
unto them, Wheresoever ye enter into a house, there abide till 
ye depart thence. And whatsoever place shall not receive you, 
and they hear you not, as ye go forth thence, shake off the dust 
that is under your feet for a testimony unto them (Mark 6: 7, 
10, 11). 

Scholars: And they went out, and preached that men should 
repent (Mark 6 : 12). 

Teachers: Except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner 
perish (Luke 13 : 3). 

All : Save, Lord; we perish (Matt. 8 : 25). 

Lesson 9.—Superintendent: For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s shall save it. For what doth it profit a man, 
to gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? For what should 
a man give in exchange for his life? (Mark 8 : 35-37.) 

Scholars : Whosoever will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me (Mark 8 : 34). 
Teachers: There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or .sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, and for the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundred 
fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal life (Mark 10 : 29, 30). 

All: We will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 15). 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent: And he took a little child, 
and set him in the midst of them: and taking him in his 
arms, he said unto them, Whosoever shall receive one of such 
little children in my name, receiveth me: and whosoever re- 
ceiveth me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me (Mark 
9 : 36, 37). 

Scholars : Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall not enter therein (Mark 10 : 15). 
Teachers: Let us fear therefore, lest haply, a promise being 
left of entering into his rest, any one of you should seem to 
have come short of it (Heb. 4:1). 

All: Let us therefore give diligence to enter into that rest 
(Heb. 4: 11). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent: And they brought unto him 
little children, that he should touch them: and the disciples 
rebuked them. But when Jesus saw it, he was. moved with 
indignation, and said unto them—(Mark 10: 13, 14.) 

Scholars : Suffer the little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God (Mark 10: 14), 

Teachers: Be ye therefore imitators of God, as beloved chil- 
dren (Eph. 5: 1). 

All: Thou art my father, my God, and the rock of my salva- 
tion (Psa. 89 : 26). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent: The son of Timeus, Barti- 
meus, a blind beggar, was sitting by the way side. And when 
he heard that it was Jesus of Nazareth, he began to cry out, 
and say—(Mark 10: 48.) 

Scholars: Thou Son of David, have mercy on me (Mark 
10 : 48). 

Teachers; Mercy unto you and peace and love be multi- 
plied (Jude 2). 

All; Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever 
(Psa. 23 : 6). 





RECAPITULATION. 
The pre-view of the lessons for the quarter now ending, 
given in the issue of Ded&mber 22, 1888, was as follows: 


Toric: JESUS THE MIGHTY WORKER. 
I. DESIGNATED FoR His Work. 
Lesson 1. The Divine Introduction of Jesus. 


II. Enrerrne upon His Work. 
Lesson 2. The Confidence and Zeal of Jesus. 
Lesson 3. The Prayerful Diligence of Jesus. 


III. Unrotpine AND ILLustrRatTING His Worx. 
Lesson 4. Forgiving the Sinful. 
Lesson 5. Supplying the Receptive. 
Lesson 6. Freeing the Enslaved. 
Lesson 7. Honoring the Trustful. 


IV. CHoostne AND CounsELING His Co-woRKERS, 
Lesson 8. The Necessity of Faith. 
Lesson 9. The Duty of Self-surrender. 
Lesson 10, The Gain of Humility. 
Lesson 11. How to Serve. 
Lesson 12. How to Seek. 


Mark’s Gospel is pre-eminently that of holy activity, pre 
senting Jesus asa mighty worker. The early history of John 
and of Jesus is given quite fully in the first and second chap- 
ters of Matthew and of Luke. Mark, however, introduces 
them summarily, presenting Jesus as, “I. Designated for 
His Work.” 

Lesson 1,.—“ The Divine Introduction of Jesus” is set. forth 
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diaruiete ; (2) By the Herald, John, to whom God had given 
full instructions concerning him who was to come as the Mes- 
siah ; and (3) By the Voice, which, from the opened heavens, 
gave unequivocal endorsement of Jesus as the one whom all 
should honor. 

After this official designation, Jesus is seen, “ II. Entering 
upon His Work.” 

Lesson 2.—‘‘ ine Confidence and Zeal of Jesus,” av he thus 
proceeds, next appear. (1) The Confidence of Jesus is seen 
in his unhesitating and authoritative teaching and working; 
and (2) The Zeal of Jesus in his untiring activity among 
the needy. 

Lesson 3.—‘The Prayerful Diligence of Jesus,” as he 
enters upon his work, is next presented, It appears in (1) 
His Personal Devotion, rising, as he did, long before day, 
that he might pray; also, in (2) His Generous Zeal, which 
made him set aside his own convenience and comfort that 

he might benefi; the needy; and in (3) His Self-forgetful 
- Humility. 

In the four lessons next following we see Jesus “ Unfolding 
and Illustrating His Work,” in various phases. 

Tiesson 4.—Here we see the Lord “ Forgiving the Sinful.” 
In this word-picture, three personal objects arrest attention : 
(1) The Beneficent Saviour, teaching, waiting, welcoming, 
blessing ; (2) The Forgiven Sinner, helpless, believing, saved ; 
(3) The Convinced Cavilers, querying, answered, silenced. 

Lesson 5.—“ Supplying the Receptive” next finds illus- 
tration. (1) The Law of Supply is enunciated, and (2) The 
Non-receptive, and (3) The Truly Receptive, are both pic- 
tured in an impressive parable. ® 

Lesson 6.—We next see the Lord “ Freeing the Enslaved.” 
That miserable demoniac of Gadara appears (1) Enslaved, 
by the unrestrained domination of the evil spirit which ruled 
him; (2) Freed, by .ne resistless power of the omnipotent 
Lord; (3) Renewed, by the grace which Jesus conferred 
upon him, 

Lesson 7.—‘ Honoring the Trustful” is the last illustration 
of Jesus’ work here given. (1) The Trustful Woman, in her 
great need, appears; (2) The Healing Touch is made, and 
health is regained; (3) The Supreme Commendation then 
follows from Jesus, who knew her altogether, and who highly 
honored her unassuming, yet trustful, action. 

The remaining five lessons show Jesus as “ Choosing and 
Counseling His Co-workers.” 

Lesson 8.—“ The Necessity of Faith” in all his fellow- 
workers is made clear. (1) Unbelief Illustrated, in the peo- 
ple of his own country, stands in strong contrast with the 
spirit necessary in his followers; (2) Faith Encouraged, by 
his stimulating words; and (3) Faith Exercised, in the 
preaching and working of the disciples, round up the lesson 
on the necessity of faith, 

Lesson 9.—‘‘ The Duty of Self-surrender” comes next: (1) 
The Supremacy of Jesus is clear from his conceded Messiah- 
ship. Naturally enough (2) Self-surrender Demanded, in 
those who are to serve him, follows; and (3) Self-surrender 
Rewarded, is the thought which furnishes the motive to 
those who must lay down all at the feet of their Christly 
Master. 

Lesson 10.—“The Gain of Humility” is next taught. 
This gain is of three kinds: (1) Advancement, even to the 
highest honors of his kingdom; (2) Acknowledgment, as 
with Christ in his work, and of Christ in his kingdom; (3) 
Reward, even for.the least ostentatious service rendered in 
his name. 

’ Lesson 11.—“ How to Serve” is illustrated next. We find: 
(1) Child-likeness Commended; (2) Self-confidence discour- 
aged; and (3) Self-surrender Demanded. 

Lesson 12.—“ How to Seek,” as illustrated by the incident 
of Bartimeus, concludes this seriesggf topics, presenting: (1) 
The Seeker’s Appeal; (2) The Seeker’s Approach; and (3) 
The Seeker’s Reward; ihe three together covering the entire 
spirit of proper approach. 





CHRIST'S PROPHETIC WORK ENDED. 
: BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


“How doth Christ execute the office of a prophet?” is one 
of the questions in a catechism in wide use among some of 
the churches; and a carefully prepared answer to it imme- 
diately follows: “Christ executeth the office of a prophet, in 
revealing to us by his word and Spirit the will of God for 
our salvation.” Thus the discrimination is made as to the 
threefold relation the Saviour sustains to men,—that of a 
prophet, a priest, and a king,—both in his estate of humilia- 
tion and exaltation. 

No genuine student ci our Lord’s history can fail to notice 
that just at this point a change occurs in the fashion, the 
téne, the whole temper, of the sacred story, The harmony 
divides the life of Jesus into seven periods, and the sixth one 
of these closes with his coming to Bethany just before the 
passover. Then the seventh opens with the entry into Jeru- 
salem; and now the narrative hurries swiftly into the awful 
incidents of passion week, and soon the record ends with the 
shame of the crucifixion and the glorious resurrection which 
followed it. 

That is to say, the Gospel of Mark in particular divides 
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work from his priestly. Not that there are no more lessons 
given, no more doctrines proffered, subsequent to this; but 
the main characteristic of the pathetic days which follow is 
that of atonement made for guilt, and intercession made for 
pardon of the sons of men. We are at liberty to consider 
the book of revelation as having thus far completed the ear- 
liest phase and division of Christ’s official career. The 
prophecy is in; now it only remains to do and endure the 
sad work of the priest making sacrifice. 

It will be profitable to pause upon this dividing line for a 
moment’s reflection. In the other Gospels there are found 
here, just before the entry into Jerusalem, and just after, two 
or three incidents of peculiar significance. Jesus gives the 
parable of the Ten Pounds, the one which is related by Luke 
alone; then at the close of it, as he has occasion to turn the 
teaching upon his hearers, he dirécts a pertinent appeal upon 
their consciences, and demands that they shall decide such 
public and burning issues for themselves: “out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee.” Then there is the story of the 
two sons, given only by Matthew; in this our Lord turns 
in the same way of direct application, challenging the 
answer to his question: “ Whether of them twain did the 
will of his father?” He will have it that some decision 
shall be taken, some disposal shall be made at once of the 
truth he had proclaimed to them. This is the spirit of the 
entire fragment of his earthly career left as yet unaccom- 
plished. The prophetic work now finished, his call is that 
those who have listened to him shall accept or refuse it. 

Sharp issues in our time are made precisely as they were 
made in those times. Let us move slowly across the record 
as contained in the one concise Gospel of this man Mark: 
what has Jesus taught already for the redemption of onr 
race? Put his life and his preaching, his miracles and his 
parables, his figures and his facts, his conversations in private 
and his discussions in public places, all together, and let us 
answer with some sort of becoming candor as to what he has 
revealed. 

This story began with connecting the New Testament with 
the Old; the mission of John the Baptist showed itself as a 
fulfilment of those predictions of the seers of the former dis- 
pensation which related to a Saviour commissioned from 
heaven for the redemption of men. Then came Jesus him- 
self; and for a long time we had stories of healing the sick, 
cleansing lepers, succoring the poor, talking in the syna- 
gogues with a word of comfort for the afflicted and a word 
of warning to the wicked and proud, sometimes even forgiv- 
ing sin to those who had faith in him. 

Then, next to this, Mark seems to have grouped together 
some instructions given by our Lord concerning his own mis- 
sion. He appears a little anxious to have his hearers under- 
stand that he is not upon this sin-cursed world as a mere 
doctor of medicine, he is a physician in an extraordinary sense, 
whose errand is to cure souls and exorcise the demons who 
represent Satan, the vile adversary of all good, He goes, 
every time he works a miracle of healing, more and more 
deeply into such subtle relations between sin. and suffering. 
He asks his audiences patiently to receive these truths, as 
good ground receives good seed and brings forth harvests 
abundantly. They soon saw demoniacs come trooping up as 
if they recognized the antagonist of Satan ; and they watched 
them return healed, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and 
in their right minds. They looked one day at a poor timid 
woman who came deftly and delicately touching the hem of 
his garment; and they knew without a question that the 
reason for her spiritual cure was found in the penetration of 
her faith which discerned that he was a royal priest of God. 
She touched the hem of his robe because she thought of him 
as one of the old sons of Aaron; and he gave her the double 
blessing of a relieved body and a cleansed soul at the same 
instant by his miracle. 

Next to this, the Gospel of Mark relates ome Jesus boned 
to help the world help itself. He chose some men from the 
people and for the people, ordaining them and commission- 
ing them and instructing them, so as to go through the 
whole of the land preaching everywhere that those who had 
sinned must awake to righteousness and sin not; he told 
them a host of discouragements, but made them see that 
with him working fora helper they were invincible, and 
would surely succeed. For—now shone the highest revela- 
tion of truth—he was the Messiah of Israel, he was the 
second Adam, the Father of the race and the Head of the 
church, he was the Son of man who was the Son of God! 
And down underneath all of this anthem of triumphant re- 
joicing there could be heard the sad minor undertone of a 
sacrificial atonement, to be finished upon the cross of humilia- 
tion and shame. They must be his followers in that too; 
denial of self was the condition; 
the motto. 

Did they accept such teaching? Those disciples did; for 
he gave them a matchless discourse about having a child-like 
spirit. And then he showed one day how he loved little 
children, and sorrowed after even self-willed young men who 
had great possessions, and so would not go with him with a 
soul full of willing surrender. They were weak people, and 
had many a sore lesson to learn; but one thing seems sure, 
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they do not appear,ever after the cure of Bartimeus’s eyes to 
have told any dnt to hold his peace when Jesus was passing 
by. Thusin his action quite as well as in his speech did 
Jesus become the prophet of those times. 

We have heard and read and studied all this; what do we 
think of it? Are we prepared to move forward now, sat- 
isfied with Christ’s prophetic work, and ready to inquire 
curiously what he is going to do with the next week in the 
shames and agonies of his priesthood? Does nothing a 
Saviour like this can do call for a response or awake a reply 
from our lips? Once there was a quaint preacher who had 
painstakingly run over the whole Gospel of Luke in a series 
of expositions. His congregation, of course, now expected 
that he would begin on the Gospel of John. But no: he 
said, as on the next Lord’s Day he quietly opened the ser- 
vices: “It is of no use to a blind man that you keep increas- 
ing his light; he must live up to the light he has, or the 
greater degree of the shining will only dazzle him into blind- 
ness again worse than before. So I commence a fresh series 
of sermons on the Gospel of Luke; when my hearers are 
ready to take such a Gospel as that of John I shall be very 
glad.” 

Any teacher with a class would have the right to say to 
his boys or girls at the end of each quarter’s lessons: “ Now 
I wish to know how many of you are willing to do what you 
have learned thus far in the abounding grace of the Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Any pastor who has given his pulpit the 
range of half of Mark’s Gospel would be justified in an af- 
fectionate expostulation with his weekly audience: ‘“ Will 
you tell me whether it does any real good to discourse upon 
such gracious words or deeds as these of Jesus? Will you 
choose him for your Redeemer now?” 

Is it further instruction that any one needs now a\ Are we 
not at least full of information upon the facts that every man 
is a sinner in the sight of God; that he ‘is utterly unable to 
save himself by living up to the requirements of the divine 
law; that he must have an atonement made for him by Jesus 
Christ; that the time has come for him instantly to repent 
of his sins, and trust the Redeemer for pardon? When 
Samuel Johnson in early life was writing his famed essays, 
men gave him the name of the Great Moralist; but at last he 
changed his mind. As a kind physician told him he had 
but a little time to live, he said with a strong voice full of 
emotion: “ Believe a dying man, there is no salvation in 
this world save in the sacrifice of the Lamb of God,” 

Is it further awakening that any one needs now? What 
more can a fellow-man say to arouse souls from their apathy? 
Once, while the Abbe de St. Cyran was speaking, Balzac 
cried out: “Oh, it is admirable!” The Abbe turned and 
coolly remarked: “ Monsieur Balzac is like a man in a bou- 
doir standing before a superb mirror which shows him a 
stain upon his face; he contents himself with admiring the 
beauty of the glittering glass without being concerned to re- 
move the foulness!” And now it is recorded that Balzac, 
caught by the exquisite figure, exclaimed the louder: “ Why, 
this indeed is more admirable than all the rest |” 

Is it further expostulation that one needs? You are so un- 
decided! That old story of Pliable and Obstinate is: often 
wrought out into real life in circumstances similar to these; 
it is not against any man that he should fall into the slough, 
but it matters much which side of it he struggles towards in 
the wish and purpose to get ashore. But no one can pull a 
soul out of a bog by persuasion; if he prefers to stick in it 
still, what can any clean neighbor have further to say to 
him? 

Is it further procrastination that one needs? Oh! what 
possible good will any more waiting do? Let me close with 
a simple story which may perhaps give to some a hint of 
help. Once, many years ago,—indeed, it was in the revival of 
1857 which swept over the world,—I was in one of the union 
meetings, sitting back upon the very last seat in the lecture- 
room where it was held. Beside me was a young man per- 
haps twenty years old. He was very indifferent to the ordi- 
nary courtesies 6f such occasions, I came in late, and sat 
down hurriedly, but he made no room for me; after a while, 
I offered him half of my hymn-book as we began a song, but 
he shook his head harshly. I grew discouraged at his 
manner, and let him alone. When the service closed, the 
leader said something like this: “There may be just one 
young man here this moment who isin the wrestle of de- 
cision, and is trying to conceal it. ,God knows it, at least; 
God is glad of it. Perhaps my dear friend yonder hesitates 
because he does not know what to do. SolI will tell him 
that all he has to do is what I should do if I were in his 
place; for if I sat there I should bow my head in the final 
prayer asif it might be my prayer especially, and as ifit might 
perhaps be my last chance ever to pray.” 

Then the old man, one of the pastors in the city, prayed: 
“Jesus Christ, God’s Son, help this undecided creature to 
say he is a sinner, that he surrenders his proud will to thee, 
that he is lost and ruined, that he knows the Prince of 
glory died for him; help him to say with a full submission, 
I take thee to be my Saviour forever and forever.” 

And that young man who sat so coldly beside me trembled 
like one of God’s leaves on an aspen, and in an instant burst 








out in a whisper, that I heard, and God heard, and the 
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angels heard in heaven : “Oh, yes! Ido; I do take thee to 
be my Saviour forever and forever!” 


New York City. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


A good review without much preparation is an impossi- 
bility. The teacher should always have a clear idea of what 
he wants to do before he goes into the class; but this is espe- 
cially true on review Sunday, because there is so much more 
to do that day than on ordinary days. The outline of teach- 
ing, therefore, should be perfectly clear and simple. As a 
help in this direction, we suggest as the outline for the review 
of this quarter’s lessons the following: 

1. What Jesus said. 

2. What Jesus did. 

8. What Jesus wants us to do. 

1. What Jesus Said.—The lessons that contain his words 
are lessons 5, 8, 9,10, and 11. Take these up in their order. 
In the lesson of the sower (Lesson 5), ask rapidly for the 
explanation of the main parts of that parable,—the seed, the 
four kinds of ground, and the application of these to things 
spiritual. Call for any especial points that you made in this 
lesson at the time that you taught it for the first time. About 
three minutes is all the time that should be given to this 
lesson. Then go on to the eighth lesson, and simply call for 
the errand on which the Master sent his disciples, and the 
general instructions that he gave them with respect to what 
they should preach and what they should do. One minute 
is enough for this. On lesson 9 spend a little more time, for 
it is an important lesson. Call for the Lord’s utterance about 
the. sufferings that he was to endure, and for his rebuke of 
Peter, and especially for the closing words of that lesson about 
the value of the human soul. Take five minutes for this, 
The next lesson is very interesting. Get the class to tell of 
the words of the Saviour about the little ones, and the sad 
cause for his speaking thus. Draw out the fact that every 
kind deed is remembered by him, and will not lose its reward, 
Lesson 11 will not be at all hard to handle, for it is very pic- 
turesque. The children and the young man who came to the 
Master will easily be remembered by the class, . Emphasize 
the “One thing thou lackest.” Call attention, before you 
leave this part of the review, to the fact that all the words of 
the Master have reference, not to the surroundings of the 
hearer, but to his inner spiritual life. Jesus aimed at the 
heart in all that he said, well knowing that, if that was 
reached, all else would take care of itself. Now goon to the 
second point. 

2. What Jesus Did.—This is shown in lessons 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
7, and 12. Here review the facts, which Sre not hard to 
remember. Vary the method of doing this so as to be fresh 
and attractive to the class. Begin by painting some of the 
pictures, and ask the class for the title or the golden text of 
the lesson whose picture you have drawn. - For example: 
I see a great crowd gathered around one man, Presently a 
man comes near, and, as he approaches, the others fall back, 
and leave the man and the Master face to face. The man 
says something, and the Master does something, and the man 
goes off as well as ever. Give the title of the lesson. What 
was the matter with the man? Why did the crowd fall back 
as he came to Jesus? How did the Lord show his great com- 
passion on the man? Or,again: I see a few men getting out 
of a boat, when before long a great crowd assembles, and at 
length some in that crowd ask the Master if he will please to 
goaway. Give the title. Give the main facts that are to 
be found in the lesson. Ask for the main teachings that we 
draw from this story of the healing of thedemoniac. In this 
way let the teacher go through all the narrative lessons, and 
draw out the facts and the teachings that they enforce. Teff 
minutes will be amply sufficient for this part of the review, 
if the work of teaching has been at all well done. (By the 
by, if it has not been well done, then a good review of what 
has been badly viewed will be impossibleg Now goon tothe 
third part. 

8. What Jesus Wants Us to Do.—This part of the review 
will consist of more general conversation between the teacher 
and the class. If possible, let the teacher assign, the Sunday 
before, to each member of the class, some lesson from which 
that scholar is to draw the most important lesson for himself. 
In each lesson there is some great truth involved, which has 
been emphasized as the class has gone over the lesson before, 
and this the scholar may be able again to state. But encour- 
age them also to draw out points for themselves, so that their 
minds may be stimulated to work on the truth independently. 
This will be a great help to them in all their study of the 
Word. If they cannot do this, then the teacher will have to 
assist them according to the needs of the class, only taking 
care to develop the minds of the class as much as possible by 
giving as litile help as possible. The main points to be drawn 
out’are as follows: Honest reception of the Lord (lesson 5) ; 
the de=perate nature of sin (lessons 3 and 6); the power of 
Jesus («ll the miracles); timid faith rewarded (lesson 7) ; 
the reward of perseverance (les-on 12); humility commended 
(lesson 10); the invitation to the young (lesson 11), Should 
the iewcler prefer to dwell on other truths, it may be just as 





well for the class; {gr each good teacher is the best judge of 
what is most needed in his class. Our only caution is that 
the teacher do not try to emphasize too many points; for that 
will only confuse the minds of the scholars, and result in no 
clear impression being left on their hearts. Better engrave 
a few thoughts deeply than make a feeble impression about 
a larger number of facts or truths. In closing, let the teacher 
push for the thought that Jesus is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, and that we have as wonderful a Saviour as those 
who lived in the days of his flesh had. 

New York City. 


REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


This is one of the quarterly reviews which may.be used as 


a class exercise in the golden texts of the last twelve lessons. ; 


If the verses have been memorized with each lesson, and 
taught and explained each Sabbath, it will be easy for chil- 
dren who have been regular in attendance to recall and 
recite them all. Do not let it be a mere exercise of memory 
and repetition, but bring out expressions as to the meaning 
of the texts, and their application, It is well to make the 
recitation a responsive one,—to arrange the children in lines, 
facing each other, certain classes or divisions to answer ques- 
tions or recite texts promptly, as called for, The questions 
need not be in the exact order of the lessons, but rather 
according to subjects. This exercise will please the children, 
and their eagerness to answer wiil insure attention. If pre- 
viously arranged, and home help requested, some mothers 
may come, each anxious to find how her own little ones are 
doing. Thus you may strengthen the bond of sympathy 
which should always exist between teacher ad _ parents. 
The children are the real sufferers when this mutual help- 
fulness in soul training is unrecognized. The questions here 
given are only suggestive, for each thorough reviewer must 


know best how to make questions appropriate and practical. | 


Who has been in all our lessons during this quarter? In 
the first lesson we learn of the messenger who told of Jesus’ 
coming. What are the words of that golden text? What 
can you tell of John the Baptist, his dress, food, clothing? 
Where did he preach? Whose way did he come to prepare? 
One of the golden texts tells us what Jesus usually did on 
the Sabbath day; what is it? What did Jesus do in the 
synagogue? At Jesus’ preaching, why were the people 
astonished and amazed ? 

We have other lessons about Jesus teaching. With what 
kind of story-lesson did he teach as he sat in a boat?) What 
is that parable called? When he explained it to his dis- 
ciples, who did he say should hear? What kinds of ground 
did he talk of? Another lesson of Jesus’ own teaching is 
the story of a talk with his disciples in a house in Caper- 
naum. In whose house did he often stay in “his own city”? 
What had the twelve been doing by the way as they traveled? 
When Jesus was in the house, whom did he call to him? 
Where did he set the little child? How did he show his 
love for the little one? Which golden text teaches how to 
receive the kingdom of God? There is one lesson about the 
disciples’ preaching as Jesus taught them to do. How many 
disciples had Jesus chosen? How many did he send together 
on a missionary journey? What did they preach as they 
went out? Does everybody now need to repent? Why? 

We have four golden texts which tell of Jesus healing. 
We have six lessons about his mighty work of curing the 
sick, but we learn of more than we could count who were 
healed by his word or his touch. What does one golden text 
tell about leprosy? Of what disease of the soul is leprosy a 
picture? When the leper came kneeling, what did he say? 
Was Jesus sorry for the poor sick man? How do you know? 
Is he sorry for all sinners? How do you know that? What 


did Jesus answer the leper? How soon was he cured? What | 


man was brought to Jesus by four friends? When Jesus saw 
him and called him “son,” what else did he say to him? 
What is the text about forgiveness and healing? 

Who was the man who came out of the tombs, and ran and 
worshiped Jesus? In the golden text, where did Jesus bid 
him go, and what did he bid him tell? Where did the 
cured man want to go? Did he obey Jesus? He preached 
in ten cities, published the good news of what Jesus had done 
for him. - When Jesus was preaching in the synagogue, and 
a man with an unclean spirit came in, what did Jesus do? 
Who was sick in Peter's house that day? What did Jesus 
do for her? How did she show her perfect cure and her 
gratitude? Why was there a crowd gathered at the door at 
What did Jesus do for them? 

At another time, in Capernaum, who came timidly behind 
him inthe crowd? Why did she want to touch his garment ? 
When Jesus saw her, what did she tell him? What did he 
see in her heart? What did he call her? What did he say 
made her whole? What is the golden text of that lesson ? 
Were those words spoken to her, or to some one else? Where 


sunset ? 


had Jesus started to go when he was stopped by her touch ? | 


How old was the ruler’s daughter? How long had the timid 
woman been sick? What did Jesus do in the ruler’s house? 





Auother golden text in a lesson about Jesus’ leuling is 


the blind man’s prayer. What did he say? Has Jesus Christ 
mercy for all who call upon him for help? What words did 
Jesus say to the blind-beggar which were the same as those 
he spoke to the fearful woman who touched him? 

Six of our golden texts have been in Jesus’ own worda, 
What are the words about hearing? The bidding to the man 
to go home? What words of comfort to the ruler? One 
verse is how to follow Jesus, and two are about the kingdom 
of heaven. What is the text in which Jesus said, “ Whoso- 
ever will come after me”? Who did he say shall not enter 
in the kingdom of God? What does it mean to receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child? What did Jesus say to 
those who rebuked the people who brought little children te 
him? What words did Jesus say in a question about gain 
and loss? 

Of all the persons named or mentioned in our quarter’s 
lessons, how many themselves came to Jesus, and which were 
brought to him? How many can you remember who be- 





lieved in him? Encourage the children to recall and see if 
| they understand how faith was shown. Did the chief priests 
| believe in him? Did the people who begged him to go 
away? Did the young man whom Jesus loved as he looked 
on him? Did the unclean spirits who knew him and called 
him the Holy One of God? Do some people know about 
Jesus and his power, and yet not have faith in him and love 
him as their own Saviour? 

Now let us learn a new golden text for all the quarter’s 
lessons,—words of Jesus to his disciples in his last talk with 
them before he died. “ Belieye me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me.” (Have it repeated until familiar.) 
Could Jesus have done miracles unless he was God, one with 
the Father? Is it easy to believe in Jesus now ? 
a child come to him? 
hin? How? 


| Those who would abbreviate this lesson, or combine it with 


How can 
Has he ever called you to come to 





some other method, could have an exercise upon the names 
given to Jesus in the various Scripture selections of the quar- 
ter, as taught in Lesson 9. If the names of Christ and their 
significance are to be reviewed, it had better be done now . 
than to detract any thought from the story of the cross, which 
will be the theme of the next quarterly review, 

Louisville, Ky. 





A REVIEW SUMMARY. 


The twelve lessons of this quarter are all from one book of 
the Book of books, They all present one Person as the 
center of interest. Their range of time is about three years, 
Their incidents are all laid in Palestine and its immediate 
vicinity, Four principal towns are scenes of their events: 
Capernaum, Nazareth, Gerasa or Gergesa or Gadara, and 
Cesarea Philippi. One lake or sea (Galilee), and one river 
(Jordan), also come into prominence in their narrative. 
Eight specific miracles are described,—one «wrought upon 
Jesus, and seven wrought by him; while many other miracles 
are referred to as having been wrought by him and his dis- 
ciples, Five classes of sufferers are named as among those 
relieyed by the miraculous power of Jesus: the sick, the 
demon-possessed, the leprous, the paralyzed, the blind. One 
parable, that of the sower, is referred to; and one object 
lesson, that of a child in its spirit and needs, is presented. 
One appointed forerunner and twelve appointed representa- 
tives are spoken of, 

All these facts, and perhaps others also, can be brought out 
by questions from the teacher, as preliminary to impressing 
the teachings of the quarter’s lessons. 

The twelve lessons have been studied along the lines of a 
plan which presents Jesus the Mighty Worker; and accord- 
ing to that plan the first lesson shows Jesus Designated for 
his Work; the second and third lessons show Jesus Entering 
upon his Work; the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh lessons 
show Jesus Unfolding and Illustrating his Work; and the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth lessons show Jesus 
Choosing and Counseling his Co-workers, This outline plan 
may be followed in a review exercise, by fitting questions 
calling out its main points lesson by lesson, according to the 
above-given grouping. 

Dr. Schauffler suggests as a plan of review the simple out- 
line: 1. What Jesus said. 2. What Jesus did. 3. What 
Jesus wants us todo. According to this plan, as according 
to the other, the twelve lessons should be taught as one 
lesson; for herein is the distinction between a review exer- 
cise and an exercise of mere repetition, on quarterly review 
Sunday. 





presents the twelve lessons as showing: How Jesus works, 
| and how Jesus would have us work; or, The spirit of work, 


| 
| 
| Another simple plan which may be followed in the review, - 
| by Jesus and for Jesus. 


| Child-likeness, as the spirit of right work, is the central 


teaching of the lessons of the quarter. At the start we find 
| Jesus in the spirit of a child, coming to show his loving 
obedience to his Father, and receiving the loving approval 
of his Father, All the way along we see Jesus loving, tru-t- 


ing, praying, helping, in the spirit of a loving child, And 
| then we find Jesus laying it upon all his followers to he childs 
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like in their spirit, loving, trusting, praying, helping, as a 
true child would ever be ready to. 

Because of this child-like spirit Jesus looked to his Father 
in earnest prayer, and gave sympathy, counsel, and help, to 


all the needy children of his Father. 


And if we have the 


child-like spirit, we also shall look to his Father and our 
Father in prayer, and shall give sympathy, counsel, and help, 
to every needy child of that Father whom we can reach 


for good. 








TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Ephesians 5 : 15-21.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

15 See then that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly, not as ‘ools, but as 
wise, ; 

16 Redeeming thetime, because 
the days are evil. 

17 Wherefore be ye not unwise, 
but understanding what the will 
of the Lord is. 

18 And be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit; 

19 Speaking to yourselves in 
palms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making mel- 
ody in your heart to the Lord; 

20 Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father 
in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; 

21 Submitting yourselves one to 
another in the fear of God. 


| fhe 





REVISED VERSION. 


Look therefore carefully how 
ye walk, not as unwise, but as 
16 wise; !redeeming the “time, 

because the days are evil. 
17 Wherefore be ye not foolish, 
but understand what the will 
18 of the Lord is. And be not 
drunken with wine, wherein 
is riot, but be filled 2 with the 
19 Spirit; speaking *one to an- 
other in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody with your 
20 heart to the Lord; giving 
thanks always for all things 
in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to *God, even the Fa- 
21 ther; subjecting yourselves 
one to another in the fear of 
Christ. 


15 


1Gr. buying up the opportunity. %Or, in spirit *%Or, to yourselves 4Gr. 
God and Futher. . , “6 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 15, 16.—Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as 
unwise, but as wise; redeeming the time, because the days are 
evil: The verses which are selected for this lesson form a 
part of the practical section of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
In view of the Christian truth which the apostle has pre- 
sented in the earlier chapters, he exhorts his readers, at the 
beginning of the fourth chapter, to walk worthily of the 
calling wherewith they were called, and then proceeds to 
urge upon them the duties of the Christian life in various 
lines. The immediate connection of the present verses with 
those which precede is somewhat uncertain. Two views are 
held. Calvin and some others regard the word “therefore” 
as referring directly to the preceding verse, and hold the 
thought to be as follows: If believers are bound to dispel the 
darkness from the hearts and lives of others, how careful 
should they be not to be dark themselves. The connection 
thus suggested would seem to be an easy and natural one, and 
it may, not improbably, have been the one which was in the 
mind of the writer. Others, however, hold that the reference 
in “therefore” is to verse 8, or to the latter part of verse 11. 
In this case the intermediate words are parenthetical in 
their character, and the word “therefore” would be resump- 
tive. To resume, therefore, the exhortations which I have 
been giving you, I would say, Look carefully how you walk. 
In any view of the matter, it seems clear that the words of 
this verse and these which immediately follow it are con- 
nected with the thought of the Christian life as being one of 
light, as opposed to da~kness, As it has such a character, 
the Christian should be careful to act accordingly. The word 
“look” is equivalent to “take heed,” and the word “how” 
is equivalent to “in what manner.” The meaning is rot, 
therefore, “see to it that you walk,” etc, but “take heed in 
what manner you walk.” The apostle would thus exhort his 
readers to look closely and carefully after the manner of 
their walking, that it should be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the light-life which characterized them as Christians. 
—Not a3 unwise, but as wise: The wisdom here referred to is 
that which pertains to the epiritual sphere, that which guides 
one in the right way, and the possessor of which is enlight- 
ened from heaven.— Redeeming the time: The margin of the Re- 
vised_Version indicates that the strict meaning of the original 
is “buying up the opportunity.” The idea of the phrase seems 
to be that of laying hold of every opportunity for that wise 
course which is referred to in verse 15. As the days are evil, 
- that is, inasmuch as the prevailing character of the times is 
evil and morally corrupt, it becomes these Christian disciples 
to seize upon every opportunity for good. The redeeming or 
buying up the time or opportunity is the making it one’s 
own, and thus not suffering it to pass by unused; and the 
whole expression carries out and emphasizes the thought of 
the careful looking as to how they walked, which is the main 
thought of the verses. 

Verse 17.— Wherefore be ye not foolish, but understand what 
the will of the Lord is: The word “wherefore,” which in the 
original is “on account of this,” is supposed by some to refer 
to the words just preceding; namely, “the days are evil.” 


aoe 





In view of the fact that the character of the times is morally 
corrupt, you Christians should not be foolish, ete. Others 
hold that the reference is to the duty of walking as wise men 
(v.15). As this is duty, I exhort you not to be foolish, etc. 
The latter view is probably the correct one. “ Because we 
are summoned to walk wisely, redeeming thg time, the days 
being evil, therefore we are to possess a high amount of 
Christian intelligence.’ The word “foolish” in this verse 
does not represent the same Greek word as that which is 
represented by “unwise” in verse 15, The latter term has 
reference, rather, as Dr. Eadie remarks, to folly in action 
and daily walk; whereas the former signifies a non-compre- 
hension of the principles on which that walk is to be regu- 
lated, This being the distinction between the terms, it is 
natural that the apostle should, on the ground of the pro- 
priety of carefully observing how they were walking and 
were to walk, exhort them not to be unintelligent. As they 
ought not to have folly in their action and daily walk, so 
they should not—as fundamental and necessary to this end— 
be without the comprehension of the principles by which 
they were to regulate their walk. Instead of being thus 
“foolish,” they should have an understanding—an intelligent 
apprehension and discernment—of what the will of the Lord 
is. The Lord here spoken of is Christ, and it is his mani- 
fested will which is made the standard of Christian action and 
duty. Ifthe readers had this intelligent understanding as to 
the will of the Lord, the apostle knew that they would be 
prepared to fulfil tiie exhortation of verses 15 and 16, 
Verses 18-20.—And be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot, 
but be filled with the Spirit; speaking one to another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody with 
your heart to the Lord; giving thanks always for all things in the 
name of our, Lord Jesus Christ to God, even the Father: The 
2 
connecting particle, “and,” which begins verse 18, serves the 
purpose of uniting to the more general exhortation which 
precedes a more special one of the same character. The evil 
here mentioned belongs to the category which is indicated 


by the word “foolish” of verse 17. Drunkenness was a com-+ 


mon vice in those days, and was one which the Christians 
who had come out of heathenism might well be exhorted 
to avoid, as their past habits or associations might natu- 
rally render them liable to fall into it. It was doubtless 
for this reason that the apostle makes it so prominent 
here, as contrasted with the influence and life coming from 
the Spirit. There is no vice which holds its victim more 
hopelessly in its grasp, none in which there is more of 
dissoluteness, excess, and riot, and none which it is more 
difficult for the power of the gospel to overcome. The word 
rendered “riot” in the Revised Version, and “excess” in 
the Authorized Version, denotes the condition or character 
of a person who cannot be saved,—an abandoned person,— 
and thus designates the abandoned or dissolute and profligate 
life. This dissoluteness exists and has its life in the sphere 
of drunkenness,—“ be not drunken with wine, wherein (that 
is, in being drunken with wine) is riot.” On theother hand, 
the apostle exhorts his Christian readers to be filled with the 
Spirit. There seems to be an intended contrast here between 
that filling with wine which was intoxication and the filling 
with the Spirit, the result of which would be the elevation 
and inspiration of the soul. The natural expression of the 
spiritually elevated state would be in spiritual songs. The 
psalms and hymns are only two special designatioas of what 
is meant by the spiritual songs. The psalms and hymns 
may not improbably have been distinguished, according to 
the general usage, at that time as they are now,—the psalms 
being mainly the Psalms of David, while the hymns were 
Christian hymns on peculiarly Christian subjects. The next 
following clause, “singing and making melody with your 
heart to the Lord,” is regarded by some as being co-ordi- 
nate with the preceding, and by others as being subordinate 
to it. If regarded as co-ordinate, there is a reference here‘to 
a praising of God in the silence of the heart, while the former 
expressions refer to audible singing on the part of all. If 
regarded as subordinate, the words are added as indicating 
the necessity of sincerity and heartiness in the singing, the 
heart accompanying the voice with true feeling. The praise 
to God as uttered in the psalms and hymns, etc., was also to 
be accompanied by the giving of thanks. Songs of praise, 
indeed, are the natural expression of grateful feeling. The 
apostle teaches here, as he does elsewhere, that the Christian 
isto give thanks in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ for all 
things. Prayer and thanksgiving are alike to be in the name 
of Jesus, and they are alike to cover the whole sphere of that 
life of blessing which comes from God through Jesus Christ. 
The Christian is to be always thankful. - 

Verse 20.—Subjecting yourselves one to another in the fear of 
Christ: With these words, which he attaches closely to the 
preceding, the apostle brings the paragraph toanend. These 
words prepare the way also for the exhortations to different 
classes of persons, which follow in the succeeding verses, and 
thus form a connecting link between this paragraph and the 
next. The speaking to one another in spiritual songs, with 
the accompanying heart-melody and thanksgiving, was to be, 
like their whole life when brought into accordance with the 
wisdom which comes from the Spirit, attended by that sub- 
missiop and subjection te ona another which would make 


each willingly agd helpfully fill his own sphere of service as 
called of God. How different the conception thus given of the 
Christian life from that life of excess and riot, of disobedience 
and darkness, out of which, in the mercy of God, these Chris- 
tians had been called! How fitting was the exhortation, “ Be 
ye... imitators of God, a8 beloved children; and walk in love, 
even as Christ also loved you, and gave himself up for us” ! 
Yule University. \ 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
WHICH STIMULUS, WINE OR GOD? 


The gospel seeks to reform lives, not merely to innoculate 
precepts. Half of Ephesians is doctrinal and half practical. 
The same man may be a fool or a wise man. There is no 
greater fooling than to dull the senses, ruin the body, blight 
the affections, emasculate the will, degrade the moral sense, 
throne the Devil over one, do his bidding and go to his place 
by the use of strong drink. It often begins by fooling with 
fire at the end of a cigarette. 

How may wisdom take the place of this folly? 1. By 
looking around where you walk, see where the paths go, who 
walk in them, whether they have to be decorated with 
mirrors and flowers, senses witched with music, and passions 
fired with incentive and opportunity to hide the down grade 
(v.15). Life has perils and prizes worth the watching. 

2. Use time to the best advantage. Put away day dream- 
ing and night reveries. Act (v. 16). 

3. Understand God’s will by study of his word and works. 
Have commentaries, telescopes, and microscopes. Busyness 
is a great antidote to the Devil. 

4. Be as much inspired with God’s spirit of love, joy, and 
peace, resulting in character, as others are stimulated with 
wine, resulting in folly and carousal. 

5. By hymns, making melody, thanksgiving always for all 
things. Such a life has no need of nerve and brain stimu- 


lants.~ It is full already. 


restore him. 


Denver, Colo. 


6. Submitting selves to one another for helpfulness. If 
one is overtaken in a fault, those who are spiritua] must 








COMMON VERSION. 

1 The wilderness and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them ; 
and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose. 

2 It shall blossom abundantly, 
and rejoice even with joy and 
singing: the glory of Léb’a-non 
shall be given unto it, the excel- 
lency of Car’mel and Shar’on; 
they shall see the glory of the 
Lorp, and the excellency of our 
God. 

3 JStrengthen ye the weak 
hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees. 

4 Say to them that are of a fear- 
ful heart, Be strong, fear not: 
behold, your God will come with 
vengeance, even God with a recom- 
pense ; he will come and save you. 

5 Then the eyes of the blind 

shall be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped. 
'® 6 Then shall the lame man leap 
as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing: for in the wilder- 
ness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert. 

7 And the parchedground shall 
become a pool, and™the thirsty 
land springs of water: in the hab- 
itation of dragons, where each 
lay, shall be grass with reeds and 
rushes. 

8 And a highway shal! be there, 
and a way, aud it shall be ca!led 
The way of holiness; the unciean 
shall not pass over it; but it shal/ 
be for those: the wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein. 

9 No lion shall be there, nor any 
ravenous beast shall go up there- 
on, it shall not be found there; 


LorD shall return, and come to 


joy upon their heads: they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sor- 
row and sighing shall flee away. 


10r, 
4 Heb. ly. 
8Or, for he shall be with them &c. 
them, ont fe 





but the redeemed shall waik there: | 
10 And the ransomed of the} 


Zi’on with songs and everlasting | 





rehed land 2Or, autumn crocus See Cant. ti. 1. 
5 Or, behold, your Gol! vengeance will com’, even the recom- 
nee of Ged %Or, mirage 7Or, a court jor reed: &e. & 


MISSIONARY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Isaiah 35 : 1-10.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

1 The wilderness and the !solf- 
tary place shall be glad; and 
the desert shall rejoice, and 

2 blossom as the?rose. It shall 

. blossom abundantly, and re- 
joice even with joy and sing- 
ing; the glory of Lebanon shall 
be given unto it,the excellency 
of Carmel and Sharon: they 
shall see the glory of the Lorb, 
the excellency of our God. 

8 Strengthen ye the weak 
hands, and confirm the’ feeble 

4 knees. Say to them that are 
of a‘*fearful heart, Be strong, 
fear not: ®behold, your God 
will come with vengeance, with 
the recompence of God; he will 

5 come and save you. Thenthe 
eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the 

6 deafshall be unstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing: for in the 
wilderness shall waters break 
out, and streams in the desert. 

7 And the *glowing sand shall 
become a pool, and the thirsty 
ground springs of water: in the 
habitation of jackals, where 
they lay, shall be 7 grass with 

8 reeds and rushes. And an 
high way shall be there, and 
a@ way, and it shall be called 
The way of holiness; the un- 
clean shall not pass over it: 
ae it shall be for those: the 

ay faring men, yea fools, shall 
not err therein. No lion shall 
be there, nor shall any ray- 
enous beast go up thereon, they 
shall uot be found there; but 
the redeemed shall walk there: 
and the rausomed of the Lorp 
shall return, and come with 
singing unto Zion; and ever- 
lasting joy shall be upon their 
heads: they shall obiain glad- 
ness and joy, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. 

8Or, tottering 

e° ch. xxXiv. 13, 


Or, and he shall walk in t.e way for 


Cc. 
The American Committee would substitute ““ Jehovah” for‘ the Lonp” 
in verses 2 and 10, “a hart” for “an bart” in verse 6,and “a 
for ‘*an hich way” in verse 8,and wo secoud 
reading trom marginal note §, 


high way” © 
wld omit the alte: ve 




















CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


. Verses 1, 2.—The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad ; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. It 
shali blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing ; 
the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel 
and Sharon: they shall see the glory of the Lord, the excellency of 
eur God: The introductory words or titles prefixed to this 
chapter in the Authorized Version are as follows: “The 
joyful flourishing of Christ’s kingdom. The weak are encour- 
aged by the virtues and privileges of the gospel.” Whatever 
view may be taken of the special reference of the chapter, 
which the prophet had in mind when he wrote it, there can 
beno doubt that-he is speaking of some period of happiness 
and blessing for the people of God, and apparently it was one 
which followed after a time of distress and suffering. The 
picture of the happy condition is one which draws richly 
from the resources of the imagination and of poetic imagery. 
The language of the first verse is of a general character. It 
sets forth the “ flourishing of the kingdom” under the figure 
of the wilderness as changed into a rich and flowery field. 
This figure of the solitary place and the desert was a very 
impressive one to the minds of the Old Testament writers, as 
twe have abundant reason to know. They were familiar with 
the barren sands and the wastes of the wildernesses of Pales- 
tine and its neighborhood, and no representation could be 
more striking to those who were thus familiar than that set 
forth in the transformation thus imagined. Gladness and 
joy enter the solitude of the desolate region; the beauty of 
flowers fills the desert everywhere. “ Lebanon, Carmel, and 
Sharon. will, as it were, share their splendor with the desert, 
that all may be clothed alike in festal dress, when the glory 
of Jehovah, which surpasses everything else in its splendor, 
shall appear.” The intermingling of words conveying the 
idea of natural beauty with words suggestive of human joyful 
feeling which might answer to such natural beauty, is very 
noticeable. In the personification of the natural scene, the 
‘writer seems to unite in his thought the scene itself and those 
‘who move‘or lite within it. As the glory and’ excellency of 
the Lord manifest themselves, the dwellers in the wilderness 
and the wilderness itself rejoice, as it were, together, The 
hearts of the former break forth into song, and the barrenness 
of the latter bursts out into flowers; and the two together 
seem to express the gladness of the desert and solitary place. 
Verses 3, 4.— Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the 
feeble knees. Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, 
fear not: behold, your God will come with vengeance, with the 
recompence of God ; he will come and save yoy > At this point 
the prophet turns to words of encouragement in. view of the 
‘prospect of the coming time. The weak hands and feeble 
‘knees represent, as some hold, the powers of action and endur- 
ance, which gave way through fear and faint-heartedness. 
The word “ feeble” is perhaps better représented -by “ trem- 
bling,” or, as the margin has it, “ tottering.” ‘In the time of 
calamity and suffering, or of waiting for an unfulfilled hope, 
fears abound, and the strength of many gives way; and the 
stronger must therefore be urged to help the weaker by 
‘the proclamation of the assurance of the coming future. The 
‘coming of God here alluded to is for vengeance and recom- 
pense, and yet for salvation. The judgment upon the ene- 
mies was to accompany and prepare the way for the safety of 
‘the kingdom. ‘The figurative language of the prophet here, 
“as in most other cases, is affected by the peculiar experiences 
.of the times in which he lived. 
Verses 5-7.—Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
“ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap 
as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing: for in the wil- 
derness shall waters break out, and. siréams in the desert. And 
“the glowing sand shall become a pool, and the thirsty ground springs 
of water: in the habitation of jucka's, where they lay, shall be grass 
with reeds and rushes: In the first two of these verses, the 
future blessing is represénted under the figure of the removal 
of bodily infirmities; in the latter part of the second, and the 
third, the figure of the barren desert changed into a fruitful 
‘field is again resumed, though the language in which it is 
presented is somewhat varied from that which has been pre- 
viously used. These figures are intended, no doubt, to repre- 
sent the blessedness, and particularly the spiritual blessings, 
‘of the time when God shall have appeared for salvation. The 
expression “ the glowing.sand ” refers to the “ mirage” which 
is produced by it, and which presents to the eye the delusive 
image of water ora lake. This image attracts the eye, and 
promises to satisfy the desires, of the traveler in the desert, 
but cheats and disappoints him as he draws nearer to it. 
Instead of this, there shall be a real pool of water, and the 
thirst shall be quenched. The exact meaning of the latter 
part of verse 7 seems to be doubtful. The general idea of 
the words is apparently this: That the wild and sandy desert, 
where the wild animals alone had found their home, would 
be turned ‘into a watered and luxuriant place, where reeds 
and rushes grow. Whether the precise meaning is, that grass 


springs up even into or to the height of reeds and rushes, or 
that the place of the jackals’ habitation would become a 





point which can hardly be determined with certainty. The 
two explanations are indicated by the text-reading and the 
marginal note of the Revised Version. 

Verses 8-10.—And an high way shall be there, and a way, and 
it shall be called The way of holiness ; the unclean shall not pass 
over it > but it shall be for those: the wayfaring men, yea fools, 
shall not err therein: The way and the high way here men- 
tioned seem to be the same thing. The way of holiness along 
which the people of God are to move is to be a raised way,— 
a way built up and made firm for the people to pass over it. 
Those who are not of the true people, “the unclean,” as the 
prophet describes them, will not be able to go along this way, 
for it will belong to, and be open to, those only for whom it 
was made. These latter, however, will move over it easily 
and without error. Even the simple-minded will not go 
astray. The language is designed to express the plainness 
and certainty of the way, while what is said in the next verse 
sets forth its security and safety. 

Verse 9.—No lion shall be there, nor shall any ravenous beast 
go up thereon, they shall not be found there ; but the redeemed shall 
walk there: The représentation is of a way built up so high 
that the wild beasts of prey could not go up to it. These 
dangérous enemies shall not be found there; and so the 
redeemed may move forward as free from fear, and as safe 
from harm, as if they were passing through well-known roads 
and in cultivated regions. They may go on their course 
without apprehension of losing their way or wandering from 
the path, and also without apprehension that any enemy or 
danger will overtake and overpower them. The redeemed 
alone shall walk there, and they shall walk in peace and safety. 
Verse 10.—And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and 
come with singing unto Zion ; and everlasting joy shall be upon 
their heads: they shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away: The way leads homeward.. Along the 
way, as they move certainly and safely, with no fear of dan- 
gers or of error, they will move in continual joy and with 
continual expression of their joy. The blessing which God 
gives will be one to which no sorrow is added. Sorrow and 
sighing will flee away. The picture is completed with these 
words. It isa picture of what the prophet saw before him- 
self and before the people, but the reality was t6 be beyond 
even his loftiest and most beautiful dream or vision. And 
so, as the ages have passed on in their course, and the great 
things which were dimly or partly revealed to him have 
become the facts of history on which the world’s highest life 
rests, we also, in our day, take his words as descriptive of the 
still distant yet promised future; and we find in the wonder- 
ful imagery of the early days the representation of that blessed 
coming time when the ransomed of the Lord shall come to 
Zion—when the work of the world’s redemption shall be com- 
pleted, and the redeemed shall rejoice with everlasting joy. 


Yale University. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 

In THE Dry Season.—I once spent a few days, in Novem- 
ber, before the “former rains” began to fall, among the 
wadies, or stony valleys of the wilderness of Judea, near the 
south end of the Dead Sea. There was not a green leaf nor 
a blade of grass to be seen. There appeared to be no earth; 
only yellow sand mingled with the red rocks and white and 
brown stones which strewed the surface. There were many 
shrubs, most of them rough and thorny, but without a vestige 
of foliage or a sign of life. The only exception was in the 
bed of the streams, now dried up, but which had been full of 
running water in the early spring, eight months ago. Here 
were scattered a few tall, slender shrubs, with long pale 
leaves, very few and scanty. These were the oleanders, 
which strike their roots down to a great depth in the water- 
courses, and draw up the hidden moisture. But even they 
seemed withering and parched with thirst. The only living 
things were a few desert. sand-colored larks, which feed on 
the snails that glue themselves all the summer through to 
the stems of the shrubs, and there remain torpid, and now 
and then a little herd of gazelles, “the harts’ panting after 
the water brooks,’ ranging the desert in search of some 
hidden pool, and adie life by the bark of the desert 
bushes. 

“ BLOSSOMING AS THE Roan’ ’—In the month of February 
I revisited the wilderness. The rains had fallen copiously, 
and had ceased about a fortnight before my arrival. But for 
the hills and cliffs I could not have recognized the Wady 
Zuweirah, The stream had evidently far overflowed the 
narrow central channel, and had left a slight coating of 
earthy deposit. Everywhere the surface of the valley was 
clad, not, indeed, with turf, but with thickly crowded tufts of 
various plants already in full bloom, studding the ravine with 
spots of brilliant color, like jewels set in gold. Conspicuous 
among these floral gems were the narcissus, the gorgeous 
tulip (tulipa gesneriana), and the cyclamen; for these three 
sprang from clefts in the rocks, often away from the 
water-courses, but had been restored to life by the rain 
penetrating the chinks. All was life,—life everywhere. 


mignonette, the seeds of which had lain patiently since 
last spring, awaiting their resurrection. The oleanders, 
which some interpret to be the “rose” of Scripture, but 
which are more accurately identified with “the willows by 
the water-courses,” were now covered with their pink bloom, 
one of the most gorgeous of floral sights; and the retem 
bushes, higher up the cliffs, with their gauzy white bloom 
just suffused by a delicate pink, looked as though clad with 
a silky gossamer lightly thrown over them. In that wady I 
Collected in one day seventy species of plants in bloom, The 
change since my former visit might well be called miraculotis, 
What had caused it? Simply the winter rains. The desert 
blossomed as the rose. The poet-prophet seizes on this, to 
his hearers, familiar transformation of nature, as an apt and 
vivid picture of the change wrought by the life-giving out- 
pouring of the gospel on a thirsty world,—verdure for bat~ 
renness, beauty for desolation, life for death, So the gospel 
message fertilizes the wastes of heathenism, brings love it 
place of war, family affection in place of slavery and degrada- 
tion, commerce in place of rapine, holiness in place of im- 
purity. The first verse draws the contrast between the 
wilderness before and after the rains. But the next verse 
amplifies as well as varies the figure. However great the 
change on the face of the desert, it is still a land of rocks and 
sand. The prophet turns then to the forest-clad mountain, 
“The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it,’—Lebation 
thus clothed up to its snow-capped crest with the changeless 
green of its majestic cedars, while the pine and the ilex and 
the tall juniper varied its hues, These forests are indeed its 
glory. But, grand and awe-inspiring, there is a richer, if it 
be a humbler, beauty than that of Lebanon. He turns next 
to the lower hills and plains, “ the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon.” 
and Carmel, Carmel has indeed its noble oaks, but its beauty 
in spring is of a different character. It is (at least, thirty 
years ago it was, for fire and ax have wrought sad havoe of 
late) clad with flowering trees and shrubs, many of them not 
very large, but one gorgeous mass of blossom, in February 
and March, of every hue and most delicious fragrance, from 
the crimson bunches of the Judas tree to the pure white of 
the storax (the stacte of Scripture) andthe myrtle. Thus the 
whole botanical world is taken to set forth the majesty, the 
sweetness, the beauty of the gospel,—the rich floral carpet of 
the moistened desert, the perfumed glades of the woods, the 
unchanging statelingss of the mountain forest. 


The College, Durham, England. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in tite pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, ate selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CANON* 

The large number of works devoted to the discussion 
of the critical problems of the New Testament, which 
have appeared of late in such rapid succession from the 
pens of leading investigators, is evidence enough of the 
fundamental character of these discussions for biblical 
science, and of the deep interest taken in the elucidation 
of these problems. While the researches circling around 
the Old Testament questions may still enjoy a somewhat 


the technical discussions in the New Testament depart- 
ment within recent years have both in number and im- 
portance exceeded those in the Old; and it is upon such 
learned investigations, and not upon ephemeral populari- 
zations, that the ultimate decision of these problems will 
depend. 

Of newer works in this line, that do not deal with 
minor details of research, but that offer systems and 
results of years of special investigation, the two Intro- 
ductions to the New Testament may be mentioned,—one 
by Weiss, of Berlin; the other by Holtzmann, of Stras- 
burg. Then The History of the Apostolic Age, by Weiz- 
sicker, of Tiibingen; The Primitive Christianity, by 
Pfleiderer, of Berlin; The History of the Origin and 
Development of Christian Dogma, by Harnack, now also 
|of Berlin. In all of these works the fundamental prob- 
lem that underlies all investigations of special questions 





* Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons. Von Theodor Zahn, 
D. u. 0. Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. Erster Band: Das Neue 








court or enclosure for the growth of reeds and rushes, is a 


Most abundant in the bed of the stream was the scented 





Testament vor Origenes. Erste Hiilfte. tux a? Paios, 5 a! iv, 452, 
Erlangen: Verlag von Andreas Deichert. 1 
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There is a force in the contrast between Lebanon _ 


wider interest and popularity in the church in general, 
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is the same as that in the Old Testament 
discussions; namely, the origin of the 
biblical religion, and the factors and forces 
that controlled its development, and were 
agents in the production of its lerary 
r cords. 

Professor Zahn has marked his transfer 
from the University of Erlangen to that 
of Leipzig by the publication of a work 
that indicates a new departure, both in 
methods and results, in New Testament 
critical research. To'a greater or less 
extent, the works mentioned are radical 
in character, several of them showing a 
wide departure from the traditional views 
ofthe church, This is especially the case 
with Pfleiderer and Weizsicker, and appar- 
ently also with Harnack, and, least of all, 
with Weiss. Zahn has undertaken a re- 
investigation of the whole problem, based 
., Mpon the minute unfolding of the data 
furnished by the original sources of infor- 
mation. From the volume that has ap- 
peared, it will be safe to predict that his 
will be the standard conservative work in 
this department. In general, his results, 
#80 far as stated, are a confirmation of what 
have all along been the convictions of the 
great majority of Christian scholars. He 
has entrenched himself so thoroughly by 
patristic and critical method and helps, 
that it will be exceedingly difficult to 
dislodge him. 

His method of approaching the vast 
problem is rather peculiar. It might be 
called retrogressive. Instead of discuss- 
ing the origin and literary composition of 
the New Testament books, and then ad- 
vancing to the time when these were 
united into one canon, which method is 
the one generally pursued, he inverts the 
process, and begins with the examination 
of the question as to when such a canon 
of inspired New Testament books was 
recognized inthechurch. There is reason 
and right for this inversion... It is rather 
popular among New Testament men to 
place the formation and acceptance of the 
New Testament canon at a very late date. 
‘Even Weiss, whose conservative conclu- 
sions in isagogical questions in general, 
‘notwithstanding his keen critical methods, 
are rather remarkable, is strangely skepti- 
cal in regard to the history of the canon. 
Again, the late formation of the canon 
is a theory necessary for some of the 
radical hypotheses on the character and 
development of early Christianity, just as 
* the final redaction of the Pentateuch in the 
days of Ezra is necessary for the Old Tes- 
tament reconstructionist views. If the 
one falls, the other must fall with it. 

Zahn has conclusively shown that the 
hypothesis of the cazon formation at a 
date no earlier, and rather later, than 
170 A. D., which is the most widely ac- 
cepted view, is contrary to the evidences 
furnished by patristic literature, the only 
source of information we possess for this 
investigation, After an exffaustive intro- 
ductory discourse covering eighty-four 
. pages, in which a number of preliminary 

historical questions are disposed of, and 
external matters, such as the transition 
from the roll to the codex form of MSS., 
are discussed in minute detail, and with 
a wealth of new material, Zahn appeals 
te patristic literature for its testimony as 
: to the existence and authority of a canoni- 
cal body of writings as a whole and in its 
separate parts. The treatment is little 
short of being absolutely exhaustive. The 
text of the book constitutes a running 
record of results; and below it, on the 
same pages, are given, sometimes quoted 
in full, the historic evidences entire. Lit- 
erally, thousands, and it might almost be 
said tens of, thousands, of patristic cita- 
tions are given, not at random, or uncriti- 
cally, but with a close scrutiny of their 
iujport and bearing. In this regard the 
Volume iaarare thesaurus, It furnishesa 


of importance, notwithstanding the large 





wealth of facts from which the reader can 
follow intelligently the conclusions of the 
author, It is in this way also distin- 
guished for its objective character and 
the absence of hypotheses and guesses. 
In method and results it is a historical 
work of great value, a scholarly produc- 
tion, and one that furnishes more really 
new material for study than any late work 
in this department. 

Naturally, in a work of this character 
there are details which would be open to 
objections. Moreover, Zahn has some pet 
ideas, as all writers have. Whether his 
view, for instance, on the Syriac origin 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron is correct, is an 
open question. These objectionable fea- 
tures, however, in the details, interfere 
but. little with the great value of the 
book. Hisstyle is rather hard to manage, 
reminding the reader of Guericke and 
Frank. But this failing must be expected 
in a German specialist. There are few 
among them who can write as lucidly 
and transparently as Luthardt. Thechap- 
ters in Zahn’s work are very long, there 
being in all but ten, including the Intro- 
duction; and these are not subdivided. 
The book needs complete and exhaustive 
indices, which will doubtless come with 
the third and last volume. The second 
is promised for the near future, and will 
cover the period preceding that treated in 
the present volume. The third will treat 
of the post-Origen period unti] the final 
and official adoption of the canon in its 
present shape. 





The publication of a hitherto unprinted 
poem by Wordsworth is a literary event 


number of existing writings of that great 
but sometimes diffuse poet. The Recluse, 
now issued in a slender volume, is the first 
book of the first part of a poem designed 
to- bear this title; the second part is The 
Excursion; the third was only planned; 
while The Prelude was designed to be the 
introduction to the whole. This newly 
issued fragment, despite some familiar 
Wordsworthian mannerisms, is distinctly 
one of the poet’s most valuable products, 
Its theme is nothing less than the relation 
of man to his fellows, to the lower animals, 
and to the existing order of the natural 
universe; and it may well be read as an 
epitome of, or introduction to, the words 
of one of the most philosophical of poets, 
whose enduring greatness becomes more 
manifest with the passing years. The 
Recluse takes its proper place in a new 
edition, simultaneously issued, of the Com- 
plete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 
which, notwithstanding its compactness 
and cheapness, supersedes all its predeces- 
sors. The arrangement is chronological by 
poems; there is a table in which are given 
the dates of composition and of publica- 
tion of each poem, this table containing 
both titles and first lines; at the close come 
alphabetical indices of titles and first lines; 
the original prefaces, etc., are reprinted in 
an appendix; sufficient explanatory notes 
are given; Mr. J. R. Tutin contributes a full 
bibliography; and the whole is introduced 
by a critical essay by John Morley. The 
newly engraved portrait is after Haydon’s 
painting; and the typography (by R. and 
R. Clark, Edinburgh) is. unimpeachable. 
(The Recluse, 7}<5inches, pp. 56; price, 75 
cents.—Conmplete Poetical Works, 7$><54 
inches, pp. Ixv, 928; price, $1.75. 
York: Macmillan & Co.) 


New 


The Rev. Dr. J. Isidor Mombert, a schol- 
arly Episcopal minister of German birth, 
now engaged in literary and biblical work 
of..various kinds, is the author of the 
largest accessible life of Charles the Great 
(Charlemagne), lately issued after long 
preparation. It embodies the results of 
a large amount of industrious research, | 





| bronchial affections. 


and includes many statements of imports 
ance as to the political, social, religious, 
and personal elements in the reign and 
times of a mighty monarch. The au- 
thor avoids indiscriminate laudation, and 
plainly states the grave faults of Charles’s 
earlier and middle life. The book is with- 
out the charms of literary style, and fails 
to convey the impression of strength or 
distinction as an artistic product; while 
the publishers have presented it in a rather 
shabby dress, as far as type, ink, and paper 
are concerned. (96} inches, pp. xi, 564 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$5.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The manifest impetus which the study 
of English has lately received in America 
must naturally be followed by a more 
thorough study of the philology of the 
whole Germanic stock of languages. Of 
fundamental importance in such investiga- 
tions stands the dead Gothic, the literary 
remains of which are older, by several 
centuries, than those of any other Ger- 
manic form of speech. In tracing Ger- 
man or English etymologies, therefore, we 
must go back, says Professor Max Miller, 
“through the various Saxon and Low Ger- 
man dialects, till we arrive, at last, at the 
earliest stage of German which is within 
our reach,—the Gothic of the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ.” A valuable contribu- 
tion toward this branch of philology is 
now issuing under the title of A Compara- 
tive Glossary of the Gothic Language, with 
Especial Reference to English and German, 
by G. H. Balg, Ph.D. The work will 
probably be complete in eight parts, of 
which six have appeared during the past 
two years. It has already received the 
encomiums of scholars on both sides of 
the Atlantic, including Kluge of Jena 
and Wuelker of Leipsic. To those who 
are unacquainted with the author through 
his translation of Braune’s Gotische Gram- 
matik, it'is sufficient to say that the intro- 
duction to the Glossary will be written by 
Professor F. A. March, LL.D. The work 
is published by the author, at Mayville, 
Wisconsin. The price is fifty cents a part. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement oj the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reguiar edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to tuke a certain uniform amount 
0) space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
mau choose, so far as it will not conflict«with 
earlver contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, useful in all 
forms of dyspepsia. 


A good reputation. “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” have been before the public many 
years, and are everywhere acknowledged to 
be the best remedy for all throat troubles. 
They quickly relieve conghs, sore-throat, and 
Price, 25 cents. For 


| sale everywhere, and only in boxes. 
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‘+ MEMOIRS OF : 


Rev, CHARLES 6. FINNEY, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
(Edited by President Fairchild, of Oberlin.) 





Dr. Fairchild says: 

“The narrative presents the autobiographer in the 
ruling passion of his life as an evangelist—a preacher 
of righteousness. . .. His work as a theologian in the 
view of many was scarcely less fruitful of good to the 
church and the world.” 


Lyman Abbott says: 


“Tt is as dramatic, as full of surprises, almost as 
marvelous in its manifestations of divine power, us 
the Book of Acts.” 


Dr. Cayler says: 

‘To read this wonderful yolume stirs the soul like 
Sirempe This country has seen but one Charles G. 

‘inney.’ 

Testimony of a Student. 

“Tam devouring the book with the greatest profit 
and pleasure. It is an invaluable book to a minister, 
exhibiting the steps which lead to conversion and the 
obstacles which hinder our coming to Christ.” 





«#* 12mo, 478 pages. Price, $1.75. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111-113 William Street, New York ; 263-265 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


JTUsSsT IssUEDOD 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work, 


NEW EDITION OF 
Process for Committing to Memory the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. 
For USE IN SABBATH-SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
By THE REV. JamMzEs R. Boyp, D.D. 
18mo, Paper Cover. Price, 10 cents, 





ALSO, 
BEDUCTION IN PRICE 
Of the larger work by the same author on 
The Westminster Shorter Catechism. 
From 60 to 50 cents, 





Address orders¢o 


JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Prices reduced. In- 
teresting and instruc:ive. For full particulars, send 
stam envelope with your'address tothe ublisher, 
Wma. H. HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 
for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New York City. 


OU CATALOGUE for 1889 


is ready. you to send for 
122 Nassau Sireet, New York. 

















It will 
it. GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 





O living writer has So many readers as Mrs. G. R. 

ALDEN, Known as “Pansy,” author of the 
celebrat Pansy books, and editor of the ular 
magazine for young people, The Pansy. U0 & 
year. Specimen copy, 5 cents. 





ndlerv. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one’ who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. ' 

THE STYLES. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 cents each. 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one; 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


If mailed, 15 


An 





Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia Pa, 




















































‘Mighty Conquerwr, By Mis; F. 








Sprit Birds, Spring Flowers, 
Spring Music, 


Are Here. 

Musical societies and choirs do well who round off 
the season with the practicé of Cantatas or Glee 
Collections, 

. Among many good Cantatas, we pepe 

Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa (75 cts.; $6.72 per doz.), 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell (60 cts.; $5.40 per doz.), 
Buck’s 46th Psalm ($1.00; $9.00 per doz.), 
Bu‘terfield’s Belshazzar ($1.00; $9 00 per doz.), 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus (35 cts. ; $2.75 doz.), 
Buck’s Don Munio ($1.50 ; $15.50 per doz.), 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of 76 ($1.00; $9.00 per doz.), 
Hodges’ Rebecca (65 cts.; $6.00 per doz.), 

Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz (65 cts.; $6.00 per doz.), 


School Committees, Superintendents, and 
Teachers 


cannot do better than to adopt our new, tried, and true 
School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual (Bk. 1, 30 cts.; $3. doz. 
Bk. 2, 40¢ts.; $4.20 doz. Bk. 3, 50 cts.; $4.80 doz.). A 
thoroughly good graded series. United Voices 
(50 cts.; $1.80 doz.). Good school songs. Song Har- 
momy (6) cts.; $6.00 doz.). For high schools. Chil- 
éhren’s Scho ol Songs (35 c's. ; $3.60 doz), Charming 
book for younger classes,and miny others, Any book 
mailed, post free, for retail price, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
&. U.S DITSON & CO., 867 Brod’dway, New York. 


wot 


through andin connestinn Mice. the R esponsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together,a ond r them. 


THE KING OF LOVE. 5. &. stmns. 


(Title change 


SAVIOR VicTORIOU $y). 2-HALL 


NING.E.=£. REXFORD. 


TEISEN CHRIST.»y). BE. HALL. 











THE he by mal, postp 
Eat Rabo vr Lechaved. by re not prepaid, 
In the six following,the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them, 
prowr references being given Ft show how the music 
be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


EASTER SELECTIONS 839): 


Witt hte by "ROOT, MUR- 


‘EASTER { iEMS, RAY. COLLIER, BORK, &e. 
ae Hl 


Witt CAROLS by ROT. it 
WGELS. WESTENDOREF, &c. 
By H. BUTTERWORTH 


Tie i STORY atthe RES fe HESORNECTI THOW Fei 


¢ same as for t 
maths Masia N Ys Thos, 


me OT ee GiluRoH 99.< ojpoinget.0. 


OUR EASTER OFFERING, 


THE THIRD DAY: « A new service by the Rev. 
OBERT Lowry. Secrip- 
tufe and sung adapted for Easter-Tide, 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. 
Day or Joy, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE, KIN@ oF GLORY, 
GaTES OF Day . Risen Jusvs, by same au- 





thor, at same pri 


EASTER ANNUAL, No. 13: Fr iiscets"s 
thors. New this y ear. 

' ‘$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. 

Number 1-to 12, previous issues, supplied. 


Full catalogue of Easter Carols, Services, and An- 
thems, seut on foques, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East N Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Bandolph St., Chicago. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER, No. 4, 


is now ready; also, The 


EVERLASTING COVENANT, 


a reonlar service, and 


EMBLEMS OF EASTER, 


having music recitations, ete. 
A sample copy of each of the three will be 
mailed on reeeipt of 10 ets:; single copy, 5 ets. 


JOHN J. HOOD, eiti.arsh 8s. 
EASTER MUSIC. NEW AND GOOD. 


Weieome Easter Morn, By sy L. KE. NEWELL. 
k. PETTINGELL, 
The Resurrection. By Miss F. E PETTINGELL, 
‘The Ri en Saviour. by Miss F.E. Perrince.ti. 
: anil Easter Day. By PEMBERTON PIERCE, 
Easier Annual. No.2. Ky HucG & ARMSTRONG, 
Easter Antnems. Ky Huea & ARMSTRONG. 
Price, 5 cemis; 00 cents pee dozen; prepaid. $4.00 
er 100 copies ; express ge charged. Stam ps received. 
No :amples sent ites Address orders to 
H. BONER & CO., 
1102 chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


THE CONQUEROR! 


Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 
SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE. 


“ALL HAIL!” 


Music by J. R. Sweney, William J. Eiricpatr ick, 
and others. (Carols by fanny J. Crosby, Mary A 
Lathbury, and Mrs. 8. J. Brigham. 

With appropriate responsive :eadings and choice 
recitations. 16 pages. Send 5cents forsample copy, 
Price, per dozen, post free, 50 cents; per hundred, by 
express, not genet, 60. It also contains a few 
familiar hymns ‘or all e people tosing. Phillips 
& Hunt, Publishers, aos Broadway, New York. 


Eines | gai pus excel lent p re tity on gue 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 

Any’ subscriber to The Sunday School Som can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, «Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may simply 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 


“Teaching and Teachers’”’ for examination. 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 





From the Rev. F: N, PELOUBET. 
“THe bdbk is éxae ly btie which I need { and T feel 





“ entities ton sure that it will mee! ite wants of a great many teach- 
If a choicer book on the teacher s work has been ers. Teece are, ery few whont it would no make bet- 
issued, I have riot seen it. Teachets in general, and ér teachér: FOWS upon mé that it is the ri 
the Sunday-schiool world in particular, ought to thank \t book, at the e righ Lim é, 4nd most cacollentiy adapted 


you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


to help our teachers 


1" better work. 





One copy of the book mailed, ... 


$1.00 


Five or more copies to oné address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelp hia, Pa 








Of the International Suriday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 


given in full on opposite pose, 
of the year. It is printe 


A little book (244 inches 160 pages) containing all the lessons 
on thin, tough paper, and neatl b 


ound tt in cloth, with side stamp in 


color and gold. Only a quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look 


| over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or seholars, Single copy, 


by mail, twenty-five certs; five or more, twenty cents each. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


PELLMUTH COLLEGE) London ,Can. Catalo 
FOR YOUNG Lapis, | Rev. EB. N. English, Prin: 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar. Address KE. TOURJER. Boston, 








BIBLE BLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


r =e on Saya 7 rey DEN 
____ 1884 Che Ghestmac | intrest, Philadelphia, —_ 


Systematic Shorthand, 


By JAMES H, FISH, 
Stenographer to the United States Courts, 


ANew Method of Standard Phonography. 


1 vol. quarto, 85 pp. 


Thirty-one full-page plates in two colors, A work 
of art in engraving, typography, and printing, De- 
scriptive illustrated prospectus sent on appa to 
the office of publication. 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Oberlin. College. 


epeuy of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors, 
1676 students last year. 


1. og rh oy beer OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and Eng- 
urses, 
i. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses, 
ul. OEPARTHENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. — 
Classical, Philosophical, and English Schoola, 

iV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

V. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Full Courses with increased Electives. Enl 
Library, Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 
Btone uildings. 

Tuition and incidentals, $10 per term of 8 montha, 
Table board and room rent, 24 to $48 per term, 
Terms begin A yy 2 and September 17, 1889; Jani 
ary 7 and April 8, 1890. For full particulars, send 
for ‘ Atinouncement”’ to 


___G. W. SHU: w. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio, 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


PHILADEL Puta, July 19, 1887. 
Mr. Epwih 8. Jouxstox. Dear Sir: Tnever — 
worse stainmerers than some y ot ‘brought to me, and 
the cure that was wrought was truly wonderful. Tam 
to any, this to atiy olie. 
ours truly, ae po ANAMAKER, 
mitster-ieneral, 
Send peceee pamphlet to i rn JOHNSTON, 
E Carded 
e 








mstitute, Corner 11h and Spring 
treets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Easter Exercis Exercise for 1889. 


THE IMMORTAL DAWN 
AN EASTER SERVICE. 


ft 
‘Words arranged by E. E. Hewitt. Musical com- 
ers, JOHN R.SWENEY and WM. J. KIRKPATBICK. 
sixteen pages, with eight new pieces of music. 


Sample > aed 4 s5e, Per dozen, prepaid, 40c. 
00, $2.50; prepaid, $3.00. 

“THE IMMORTAL DAWN,” without. being 
too long, is an elaborate exercise, ‘and has entirely 
new music. The mvsical composers, Messrs. Swene 
and Kirkpatrick, are well and favorably known, an 
their music in this case is bright and taking. There 
is no Easter Service publixhed that is superior to this 
one, Send 5 cents for a sample copy to 


CRANSTON & STOWE, 





CIncINNATI. CHICAGO. St, Lours. 
EASTER LILIES. toocoiies; S100 


PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, No. X. 


By John W. Tufts and M.,C, Hazard. 
Sample co; 4 +1 to superintendents 
e orious Ho (No. IT, 
Also for Faster : | Easter Day (Nowy )» 
Cong’1S. 8. and Publishing Soc’ y Boston and Chicago. 


A Sunday-School Service 
asiei B § 2 Songs, Readings and 
i itec: gen The music 


and easy. The 
little folks are rememberea. “Brice, 5 ¢ts., 60 cts. 




















per doz., prepaid: $4.00 per 100. not prepaid. 
Fillmore Bros., Ward & Drummond, 
Cincinnati, O- ew York. 
Send 30 certs for 4 sample copy of our Sunday- 

Sehool book, Sones oF Hagcicixa. 

E $T E RI H EuRISEN, KIN: GI 
}Readings, Recitations and NEW MUSIC; 
sample copy 10¢., doz. 75c., 100, $5. aH 

EXERCISE Echo containing Kaster rey mina! FREE ! 
Echo Musie Co.. La Navette oa 
er Serv 

ALLELUIA, CHRIST is RISEN ! 

New, sprightly, appropriate, and papular. $4.00 per 

100, postpaid ; sample ¢ copy.4cents, Super:ntendent’s 

samples Sree. dress, CHAS -G. FISHER, Pub- 

lisber, 907 Arch Street, Phil delphia, Pa, 

EASTER ene Risen King! ( thrist’s T riumph 

; a gratid lesson, with Readings, Re 

EXERCISE Sierions and New Music; sample copy, 

10¢.} doz., 75¢,; 100, %. The Keho, containing Waster 

Anthems, FREE! Echo Music Co., La Fayette, Ind, 





rice, 40c. per er dozen : #2 00, per 100. “Sam ple copy free, 
LASTER CAROLS ‘ROM THE NEW SUNDAY- 
ScHOOL Mttsic Book, 

INC AND REAPINGC,’’ 
J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Marridburg, Pa. 


00 you | want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelujatks or Songs of Triamph 
are the books to buv. Price of each, 35 cts.; $4 per doz.; 
fh 100. Inducements to schools and churc hes. 

TASKER, sr... Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


LIFE | Specimen yages free, Address, WwW. W. 
WHITNEY , Publisher, Toledo, Onio. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR] 


Valuable ey near | A on 8. 8. lessons and Y. P. 8 
C.E. topics. Editor, Mrs, A. 0. Morrow,“ Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy ; 60 
cts. a year. T.J. MORROW. MINNKAPOLIS. MINN. 





For the pts ers oe oe 160 paces 
of hymns and tunes, by . A. OGDEN. 
Price, $25.00 per 100; ah AES Weents, 











ANTED at once, everywhere, an agent. 
manor woman. Profitable business. Lib- 

eral pay. All time notnec ry. special inducement 
ip tee chors a and students forsummer. Giyereferences, 
wad & Ov,, Publishers, Baltimore, Md, 





ake "3 
yi Wy 


every - pet are more 
exte than he 
nen” Wor press requ 


BUSHNELL, 


fab Bushnet Ag. 


By Bishop J... H. 
POA bapa LK. D., 








Chancellor 


fits the syeloma, narkmes 


or houaan rent. —-Baptiat Gu 
‘airs ment.— ist Quarterly. gs 11 und 
in cloth, gilt stam Pri «a 
WAGH Rie ay ~~ 50 con FUNK 


BETTER NO 


spirit, 
up pe Should, Fo Tato the 
raid. “Gives 


or Place, New’ York. 


BAGSTER # ih: apis ig 
ri Ei ie i 


is: 

Hie 
EE... TS 
25 _ ” the POULTRY YARD. 


ot oye anual for Success. 


2» Sn te os oF Gr > 


, Dove Dale, Ky. 


Peri. IN POULTRY. A book of %6 Ds . 
100 illustrations, Free to pay obe sending 50 

for four months’ trial subscription to the SN cotiegn 

Apriculturist. Beé large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 

CAN AGRICULTUBIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


40O & RECITATIONS and READINGS, 


q TAtheqraph 
Cover, nat to oar bef mein for 30 cents tamps 
taken, Address 


J. 8. OGILVIE, PUBLISHER 
57 Rose Street, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, 


for WARS ery, or iome 4 = Ae ENTS 
e r abser on i. 
poy, EAD, & irgss Subscription Youx. , 


Agents wanted LIVING LEADERS ¢ or © WORLD. 


Graphic c Hecraphics of Sovereigns, chemo, 
ete Elen tly illustrated. Pa masterly work. 
J.W. KEELER & ue. hiladeiphia, Pa. 


130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” (Zorercor'0 


every 12 calls; “ 47 orders in 16 hours;” ‘73 orders in 
5 days;” such are some of the reports of our agents. 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE. Publisher, Boston. 


$75.22 to $250.22 A MONTH can be made 


working forus. Agents pre 

ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business, Spare moments may be profitab! 

Ppplared also. A few vacancies in towns cities. B, F. 

NSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


LIBE R A Ls LARY And expenses of preparing 
fall posts peeing at our office paid to agents 
to sell books on our p 3 netany not conditional on 


ee ae oe 2 oo Tr month can be made, £0 
vy selling our oliday r Book. Address JOHN C. 
WINSTON @ CO., Philadelplyia or Chicago. 


DO YOU SEE THIS. 


I WANT to hear oniy from ph +. vay, je men and women 
Be are tired of adver- 


tisements, offering much for yy ey That Be pecsiingh 
N. . 


eae gr hones wore or Abarat Bae Got 









































STAMMERING. 


“T take great piewsure in tati & that L have obi 
Served the effect of Mis ‘Pho pt’s trea ment in inn 


Cake of two youtig men Wb Vere ees | opeless 
stutterers, and when I las! <.w thei, after a few 
weeks’ treatment. buili could Bpt wk Withott in 
ment.” PHILIPS. Moxow, pastors t Bay page 
hurch, Cofiinonwealth Ave. 10 4, . Vase, 
EJ, E. THORPE, 53 Boy Las . Bos ton, Masa. 











Dr. Frauk Lisat he reat- 
. Musical Treasure,” t ‘pia 11 tof murs finek, 
the Hallet & Davis piano “is the most adm 


roe ent eet ' Come hear it, 

Win. SEM PSO N, L423 Chieatuutst., Phila, 

HOOK & NANSTINGS 
CHURCH invite the attention of *; Boston, 
and Church Coniuuittees to their 
GANS Descriptive Circulars, whieh are 

sent free ou applix ation, 

CORNISH Great installinent offer, Send for 
illustrated yeaa Mailed tree 


ot ddress by 
RGANS WRNINM & €0., 
w ashington, N. Bee 
M OLLER Before ptirchasing yout Organs, w write te 
HAGERSTOWN, did. Vaiuavie fatormation fren, 


ON’T BUY till ing the cAétalogue of. Bu 
DETT ORGAN Uo.. imited, Erie, Pa. 


ORGAN Sic Bovcastnt 8 Sia eR a 






























BEauTyor Pouise™ 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 

















 BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE heave been Sais me 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. ut 
Grocer ug’ to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
O. S. WILT ERGER, Prop., 283 } N. 2d St., Phila., _Pa. 


omen Linen, 


Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen, 
9 If he does not keep thet, 
| send 8 two-cent stamps for 
f complete samples of 


| apes r or onepting over Pa? 
e 

Postage is 16 cts. perl. | ier en “NAMUBL 

ARD C€O,, 178 to 184 

Express often cheaper. | | Boveuriaiee Street, Boston, 


OW FEST Prices in the U nited States. —Paperby tlie 
Ty poupe. —Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
Fample shects of paper and envelopes, with pricesand 


, If 80, and desite fashionable 
| writing-paper at reasemable 
prices, ask your stationer for 











mber of shee'stoa pou d, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
i i. Cantas & Kakaick, 3 Beacon Street, Bostels 


» 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
gubsatiber. half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
rt $1.00 a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
jess than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 

if @ school has hed a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shull be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(00 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied pod a statement that the num- 

sr of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be wav- 
scribed for at the same time. TZbtachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a@ statement of the number of Wachers in a se. . For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
ser, the club subscription need not be for ntorethan 

ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS ? 
acriber is meant one who has not take 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a houschold to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of ether grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less t ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan aves 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club pumbers forty; a rd copy when it numbers 
sixty, and 50 on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school got Ls = gu from another, the papers will 

rdingly. 
Different schosis are not to unite in the formingofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
-“—< ind name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as iy ogg A ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
oaenaed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
th county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige Le Woy yd by stating tha 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted becanse 
of the belief that no more judicious oteeruuns ete 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
purer. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year onl 


The paper wilt not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The - 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Lmrigs copies of any one issue of the paper to en 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Messrs. Hodder and Stovgtion, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or Lege et sub- 








By anew sub- 
in the paper at 





scriptions for The Sund hool Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ceeters) at the following rates :— 
mito4 copies, 10s. each, 
“ 8to9 83.6d, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6d. “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more copi 


h 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil a 
package to ons address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. . 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550, 











elcinin CMARKET era" @ * 
& &@ & & PHILADELPHIA RA. 
~~ SAR ESR’s °° 
BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 





FRE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 


Send 6 cents for }!b sample. 
LniDee?: IMPROVED — 
HIRES’roOT BEER 

¢, Healthiul Temperance Drink for Men, 
4. and Children. 260. packet makes 6 gallons. 


than one cent a cup. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 
Women, 








bea PHUSPH 
eee ALMOST AS 
|; : ak Ni AS MILK, 


i} So disguised that the most 
| delicatestomach can take it. 













FLESH PRODUCER. 
iy4 je Persons gain rapidly 
4 ; while taking it. 
Re Semm SCOTT'S EMULSION 
‘Ys acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 
Aut Drvacrsts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 








COD LIVER OIL, 


With Extract of Malt and Compound Syrup 
of Hypophosphites, is an effective remedy 


for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Scrofula, and all Wasting Diseases. 

It is as pleasant and palatable to take as 
honey. 

Its strengthening effects are almost im- 
mediate. 


It does not come up to assert itself semi- 
occasionally after being swallowed, as 
ether Emulsions certainly do. 

itis a creat producer of BONE and MUS- 
OLE, it purifies the EKlood, and patients 
gain rapidly in weight while taking it. 

it is a true Emulsion, the only one that is 
always ready.always alike, and ‘hat never 
has a thick, gummy, and greasy ELOB at 
the top to upset the PATIENT'S STOMACH. 

It is used in all the leading Hospitals. 

it Spree by the most eminent phy- 
sicians in the United States and Cauada. 


Ask your druggist for it, and take no other. 
J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 








Aume Maha and J 
COFFEE 

is the perfect ideal of a 
delicious coffee, The 
product of the highest 
cultivation. Packed at- 
tractively in 2-Ib air- 
tight cans, retainingall 
the aroma, flavor, and 
strength You can 
Yhave it by insisting 
7 that your dealer r- 
nishes this brand, It 
surpas<es °1l. 

Thomas Wood & Co., 

Beston. 


BOYCE BROTHERS 


Importers and Grocers, Philadelphia. 













<- 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 





For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and all Scrofulous Humors. 

Get the Genuine Article.—The great pu- 
larity of “ Wilbor’s Compound of Cod Liver Oil and 
Phosphates,” has induced some unprincipled persons 
to attempt to palm off a simple article of their own 
manufacture; but any person who is suffering from 
Coughs, Colds, or Consumption, should be careful 
where they purchase this article. The results of its use 
are its best recommendations; and the proprietor has 
ample evidence on file of its great success in pulmo- 
nary complaints. The Phosphate of Lime possesses a 
most marvelous healing power, as combined with the 
pure Cod Liver Oil by Dr, Wilbor. It is reguleaiy pre- 
peribed by the medical faculty. Sold by A. B, W11- 
"por, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 





Public Speakers: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER, WILL CLEAR 
THE VOICE OF MINISTERS, LECTURERS, 
SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADORNS ie Piet AS RO.” 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DEP’T, CINCINNATI, O. 





| 
uty 


: 





SETS = 


Over 14 Millions Sold 
this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 


Best Wearing Corset 
Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 





Sold by first-class 
Grocers everywhere 





Mrs. McCready’s Preserves. 


Atrial sample free 
on request, 


F 8 C 0 A Absolutely Pure 
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SPECIAL. 





ments, and give us an early call. 








In order to secure space for the large stock of goods now being manufac- 
tured for the Spring business, it has become necessary to make a special drive. 

We have therefore marked down our entire line of Ex-Super Cotton Chain, 
all-wool filling, Ingrain Carpets, to 50 cts. per yard. 

Some of the Ex-Super All-Wools to 60 cts. per yard. 

A good assortment of Tapestry Brussels to 55 and 65 cts. 

We also desire to call attention to a new and handsome line of Body Brus- 
sels Carpets to be sold at $1.10 per yard. 

As the rush to our store for marked-down goods is well known upon the 
appearance of our notices, our patrons will do well to profit by past disappoint- 


John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL. CARPET MILLS, 
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‘'WORTH REPEATING 


THE RED CROSS FLAG. 


(John T, Napier, in The Moravian.] 





“When the smoke of the cannon cleared away, we 
saw the Red Cross flying over the hospital.” 

The shot sped out from our serried ships, 

Like the sob of a strong man crying; 

The sun was veiled as with sudden eclipse, 
When the shot sped out from our serried ships, 
And England’s flag was flying. 


Up from the shore the answer came, 
The cry of the wounded and dying; 
A burst of thunder, a flash of flame— 
Up from the shore the answer came, 
Where the Prophet’s flag was flying. 


So we dealt destruction the livelong day, 
In war’s wild pastime vying; 
Through the smoke and thunder and dashing 


spray, 
We dealt destruction the livelong day, 
And the hostile flags were flying. 


But far through the rolling battle-smoke— 
Ah God! ’mid the groans and the erying— 
A sudden gleam on our vision broke; 

Afar through the rolling battle-smoke 

The Red Cross flag was flying. 


O’er the‘house of mercy with plain, white walls, 
Where they carried the wounded and dying, 
Unharmed by our cannon, unfearing our balls; 
O’er that house of mercy with plain, white 


walls, 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 


As the sign of the Son of man in the heaven 
For a world of warring aid sighing 

We hailed it; and cheered, for the promise given 
By the sign of the Son of man in the heayer,— 
The Red Cross banner flying. 


For we knew that wherever the battle was 
waged, 
With its wounded and dead and dying,— 
Where the wrath of pagan or Christian raged,— 
Like the mercy of God, where the battle waa 


waged, 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 
* * * * * 
Let the angry legions meet in the fight, 
With the noise of captains crying; 
Yet the arm of Christ, outstretched in its might, 
Where the angry legions meet in the fight, 
Keeps the Red Cross banner flying. 


And it surely will come that war will cease, 
With its madness and pain and crying. 
Lo! the blood-red Cross is the prophet of 


ace,— 
Of the blessed time when war will cease ;— 
And the Red Cross flag is flying. 





ABIDING IN CHRIST. 


(The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, in Shanks’s “‘ College 
Students at Northtield.”} 

One afternoon, in an inland city in 
China, feeling almost in spiritual despair, 
I was reading my Greek Testament, and 
in the sixth chapter of %. John’s Gospel, 
reading in course, I came across a verse 
which struck me as it had never done 
before. I was reading from the fifty- 
second verse onward; and if you will just 
turn to that passage, perhaps the train of 
thought that was such a help to me may 
help some one else here. In the fifty- 
sixth verse: “He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, abideth in me 
and I in him.” I had read the verse in 
the Authorized Version, “dwelleth in me, 
and | in him,” a hundred times, and never 
connected it in mind with this fifteenth 
chapter, where the word happens to be 
rendered in that version, “abide in me.” 
But, of course, reading it in the original, 
my mind was carried on by the verb from 
the sixth to the fifteenth chapter, and Ig 
saw at once—why! here is a little light 
on this great and difficult problem. I 
have evidently been making a mistake 
about this subject of “ Abiding in Christ.” 

I had thought that abiding in Christ 
meant keeping our hearts so fixed upon 
Christ, so constantly meditating upon him 
and dwelling in him, that we never lost the 
consciousness of his presence. I thought 
we were continually, so to speak, to realize 
his presence, and continually to look to 
him for blessing and help and guidance. 
Now, what I thought was abiding I have 
since seen was feeding upon Christ. Feed- 
ing is a voluntary act. We go to the 
table and sit down, and partake of what 
is there. That is a voluntary act. But 
the man who wanted to feed all the day, 
and wanted to feed all the night too, 
wouldn’t be a desirable member of any 
community. That was what I was trying 
to do, and because I couldn’t manage it, 
I would get into a sort of almost religious 
dyspepsia. 

I had a little hospital and dispensary 
work that kept me busy. Perhaps a man 
would be brought into the place with an 
artery cut, and in imminent danger,— 
within half an hour the question whether 
he would live or die would be settled, and 





S08 amd Bil Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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one's whole attention would’ be wrapped 
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up i in the patient, and one wouldn’t think 
of a thing else until the result was known ; 

and tien the thought would steal over we, 

“Why, tor two hours I haven’t thoug rht 
about Jesus,’—and I would go off into 
my closet almost in despair, and confess 
this sin. 1 was in very great distress in- 
decd, I wanted to be feeding at the 
table all the time. Now, if a man has 
two or three square meals every day, and 
perhaps a lunch or two between, he ought 
to: be able to go to work, 

‘Abiding in Jesus isn’t fixing our atten- 
tion on Curist, but it is being one with 
him. And it doesn’t make any difference 
what we are doing, or whether we are 
asleep or awake.. A man is abiding just 
as much when he is sleeping for Jesus as 
when he is awake and working for Jesus. 
Oh, it is a very sweet thing to have one’s 
niind just resting there! About ten years 

avo the Lord gave me a very great bless- 
ing. I had a little girlie who had a crib 
by my bedside, and about six o’clock in 
the@orning her nurse came tapping at 
the door to give this little one her bath, 
And we missionaries, who are so much 
separated from our children, do so delight 
when we are with them. It is such a 
treat! It is an ordinary enjoyment to 
most of you, but it is a very great treat to 
us, [can tell you. I saw my little girlie 
asleep, and I gave her a little kiss. She 
Mate up and put her arms around my 
neck; and as she looked up to me, I just 
looked up to God, and said: “O Lord ! 
wake me up morning by morning with a 
kiss. of- love. Let that kiss be the first 
thing every morning.” That was fully 
ten years ago, and he hasn’t forgotten it 
since. Itisa wonderful “ good-morning.” 

1 am ‘so glad that my love for my little 
girl just led me to make that prayer in 
that way. ~~ 

When you ask for a thing, look for it. 
We so frequently ask for things and don’t 
expect to get them, and, of course, we are 
like Mr. Spurgeon’s student. One of 
Spurgeon’s students said to him: “I am 
afraid I have mistaken my calling, and 
that the ministry really isn’t my proper 
work.” “Why,” said Spurgeon, “ what 

- is the reason you have come to that con- 
@lusion?’’ “ Well, I have been working 
in such a place for such and such a time, 
and I don’t seem to have accomplished 
much.” ‘ Why, man alive! You didn’t 
expect that every time you preached a 
sermon somebody would be converted,— 
did you?” “No; of course I didn’t4 
expect that.” _.* Well, you den’t get it 
then.” Expect results, and you will find 
them. 








< WANAMAKER'S. 


‘ GLORIOSA; SHIMMERING, IRIDESCENT, DELICATE 
Gloriosa shares the counter with Printed Challis and 
Mohairs—|'ke a bit of the city amid pastures and hay- 
fiells. 48 inches wide, $1.50. Such a jump into your 
liking as Gloriosa ‘ook! Favorite shades went in a 
twinkl ng. We've mended the assortment, 

t}ERES A. CASHMERE THAT WE NEVER HAD THE 
like of before uider $1. The price is Tic. Lifta fold; 
every ounce of the weight comes from good, yo ne wool 
honestly putt ogether. Try the yard stick 3 inches, 
plump. ‘Test the dye; every shade shows as evenly 
aan Sunshine ona quiet pool, Sixty-seven af the newest 

ins 

A fit fellow for the famous65c. Cashmere at 50c. 

_A BoRDERED-DRESS-STUFF SEASON, OF COURSE 
89 plexsing a style runs into Black goods, Surprising 
What grace an along-the-edge band of ottoman, or 
tape, or cord, or camel-hair effect gives to the som- 
Beres St stuff, You'll find the Bordered Blacks mostly 
among the Serges and Ar:mures—$!.25 to $1.50 a yard. 

Sixty-four styles colored 7 c. Side Band stuffs. The 
Spr mg shades, of course. ‘ay be a dozen varieties of 
border. A word must do, 42 inches wide, 

126 STYLES OF IRISH I aw NS ARE HERE, SOME 
printed, others woven, 22 to 30 cents, and four grades 
piain, 22 to 40 cents; dazzling, perfect white, sheer. 

MaRCH BOOK NEWS IS READY; PORTRAIT OF 
Frank R. Stockton, and Emma Lazarus; 52 pages, 5c. 
B0c.a year. You won't guess its vaiuefrom the price. 

Book NEws not only keeps you informed about 
boo sas they come from the press, but helps you to 
get them wherever you are, almost the same as if you 
were in the most liberal bookstore in the land. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia, 








“suv «DOOR MAT 
ASE FOR THE Polished Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” Caivanized Steel 
NATION AL’ WIRE MAT 


with Flattened Coils, 


ani take no other. They are the 

Durable, and ALWAYS CLE 

reversible, and have ten times more tnehas ae 

thin any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 

Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 

THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO, 
Send for Mlustrated Price List 








AN Tey 4 





‘It will Only FOR A 
Cost YOU Postal Card 
on whichtosend us yournameand 


address, on rece 


ipt of which we 
will send you 


one of our hand- 
somely Iilustrated Catalogues of fine 
Shoes and Rub ber Clothing, 
FrreorcHarcr. HARDING & OO., 

73 & 275 Fulton St., statement bachaacl N.Y. 


~W. L. DOUGLAS. $3 5S! SHOE, 


and ali sh e:tha bave his name and price stomped 





Over 350, O00 Acres of Choice Farm 


Lands in rich agricultural region. 





Failure of crops 
neverknown, Best all-the-year climatein the world. 








Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 





Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 


A Guide, with maps, prices, PRE terms, and all required infor- 
mation, will be mailed of charge on application. 
C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, OC, & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, ILL, 








of the Middle West at one.third its value, make 


The Safest, Most Profitable, 


wer” MOST OROIRAGLE @ on te Se tiles 
for judicious investors. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
TAME widens KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


Président, 
Capital, $500,000. Paid up $350,000 


LOANS: 











XPANDED METAL 


(PATENTED THROUCHOUT THE WORLD.)-———— 
This product is made of the BEST QUALITY yl 
MATERIAL by a new and novel process forming 


B® SOLID STEEL -@G 


FENCING MATERIAL 


DURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL 
and MODERATE IN COST. 


Farm Bundivgs, Verandas, Gardens, i teed 
vg tate & 














ee ae Suburban Reside 









nage dow or att Stall ¢ Guards. ‘Grape. Aitore: Trellige Aime ¥ oe 
: ree Ss ns 
Rall, Door and Gar Mate, snd overyiting usual to METALLIGCLATTICN of WIRE Wonk 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Metal Co. |st Louis Expanded Metal Co. 


PITTSBURGH. CHICACO. ST. Louis. 


Un approved prouuctive reaiy in the Golden Belt 
















(RI SN RR ER ED OR ETS pe sn NE es. 
Uj Ri P E FE’ ae 
A handsome book of 168 page 
hundreds of illustrations cad 
jy ween poke ney pe ae et ang poiat- 
BE: EST ‘SEE DS 


—- rare novelties of sterling 

F ARM AN UAL= AL=1 8892: erit— Bulbs, Plants, Thorough 

and Fancy Poultry. 
THE 


BEST and INN COMPLETE pegge published for for the Gard: 






, en and Farm, 
Mailed free to all customers; to others on of 10 cts. ich may be deducted from first order, 
F 20 CENTS (ten * stamps) we will mail the — ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
FOR 20 ¢ each of Prize, (Fancy, Show and G: Pansies, 15 magnificent 
ed, Eckford's New Sweet s, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phiox, 

OR one Sood ae of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 
Lettuce of superb pide se and the new Matchless Tomato. Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
grand varieties of merit, mailed (with the Farm Annual) for . We Nem 






cents in stam 
everyone who orde:. our bg ny oye also to try our Warranted SEEDS—Few poiat--ssow Seth 
a—3- IF YOU WANT MORE i ation, or have no stam erga ore be then write for BURPER'S 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any or = Ramon Postal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA PA. 











ts are t e 
On the bot LT IN THE WORLD. 


iF YOU WISH A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY 


REER’S SEEDS 


RELIABLE 


4A PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
We ate ca “sesh wack doe them Ph wep ame oe ep mai Ourtrial 


frcasis: DREER S GARDEN CALENDAR fo" [889 


‘ od mney NDAR fos tothe 1889 
Pom and fi Pleasure Groumis contains two ocolbred plates, and 170 pages. 
Is mailed for 15e. in eg oe and includes your choice of one packet of 
the following novelties; Dreer’s Golden ch luster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery 1 Seminole Watermelon, the most 
luscious grown; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the firstseason ; Nastur- 
tium Empress of India.the richest crimson color; New Pompone Zinnia, 
in all colorsmixed. Will mail one hoy ofeach 7 these varieties, includ- 
Pomrons Zinnia, ing the Calendar, for 60c. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
2s , Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mail and ¢x- 

a press sizes to suit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrateu, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBs, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
§ CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


ONARD CO., **,czowers ond West Grove, 'Pa. 







6o Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE & 











ure seed of these choice yeactables: Cory, Early’ Marble- 
= head, Boston Market, Marblehead Mammoth and Lo ng fellow 
mm Corn; the se and Crosb Beets; Snowflake, arble- 
head, Early Horticultural, Sarmine and Warren bush, 
Champion and Kentucky Wonder pole Beans; All- 
Seasons, Early Deep-Head, Danish Drumhead 
tone Mason, Warren, Marblehead Mammoth and 
regory’s Hard- heading abba e; Marblehead 
ammoth and Boston cur ettucess Phin- 
"s Early and Miller cream .. Brown’s Dwarf 
arrowfat Pea; Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes; Hub- 
bard Marblehead, Butman and Cocoanut Squashes. Fora 
full description of these and an ieomanes collection of vegetable 
and a Po seed, please Bose oa seed catalogue, sent FREE to 
. ant all the s¢ 


ev’ I sell, as see the cover of my 
tatalogue. JAS, Js H. GLEGOBY, Marblehead, Mase 
























REING THEIR ORIGINAL INTRODUCER, I offer 





Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
wt oe ot ageregating $11, 768 eae 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


368 
$5 - ee e« H “ane ee 
gpioreet paid ac acstoxaiing - - - + 3,346,495 
Total paid te investors - ° - 68,160,161 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
‘We do not Gaim to 33 the largest, but 
AFEGST business. 
Savings Department for Smal! ee aeg 
ll information furnished b; 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Mew York Mana'r. WENRY DICKINSON. 219 Groadwaw 


F. H, HAGHeERTY, Pres't. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Eastern Office,—Keystone Bank Building, 1828 Chest 
nut St., Phila. Rev. Orr Lawton, V -Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPITAL, - 250,000. 


7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED, 

These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dako\ia. We also allow six 
per cent. per annum on all money lett with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 
same. Aberdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
the leading ne in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen months, We offer choice investments in Aber- 


deen city pr CPeENY and Dakota farm lands, Address 
us for tull information. 


The Kansas Investment Co, 
Topeka, Kansas. | *°'.Pcyonshire st., 


ton, Mass, 
Phila.—140 S. 4th St.; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000, 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
GroRGE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Maga, 


AR M® (— MORTGAGE 


uaranteed 











BSOLUTE SECURITY. NESS COUNTY 
Send for full Particutars: — eee 
lustrated Hand-bootamaps. 40 Warer St. BOSTON, 









nal 
ay INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS” 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons East. All loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders,7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 


years. For details and references, write for circular. 


SEATTLE No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 

Average winter temperature 43° above 

zero. Seattle, largest city in Washing onTerr’y, Popu. 

—— 25 ,00C. Comenee ya’ ieee tnt and financial 
ter 9 f Puget Sound Co 


Mi, a URN le 
Sues" herein ona, Wash. Territory, 
Bonpe: bk sSRANCHES. 
sf her r cent securitiés, 
nd for Evactment Lists Specter, BANKERS. 
cattich: A at GTON ST. £9:.FRA a! KES Re. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co.; New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 


For example of its operation address the 
giving your age, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, 


F ARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA,C Claremont, Va. 


a 6,000,000 paexen i 
Ferry’ Ss Seeds 


Lar est sat boodemned 
n the world. 


Company 












D. i. FERRY ; Co., Detroit, Mich 


Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency. sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. rite at once for full particu- 
lars before dod town is taken. We refer to any 
commercial agen Capital, $300,000. Full Paid, 
THE KE $7 ONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
ao4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Macy” A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Wr teforpa,ticularsto NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWEL «¢ Cw... +O North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 


2D HAND &!,CYCLES, 


and 40 styles, everv BA Ri, America make: 
new, at towest prices, Easy payme: ts, 
with no extra charge, Send for catalogue. 
BOUBK, HAZARD, & GO,,76G Bt. Peoria, di, 
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CONSCIOUS WORTH. 
“My John says I’m too neat a girl by all odds for 
this house, and he’s right. The idea! A house | 
‘where they don’t use Sapolio!” 


Everybody knows our old friend 


SAPOLIO, 


and ’tis said truly, ‘‘ A well known friend 

isatreasure.” Sapolio is a solid cake of 

Scouring Soap. Try it in house-cleaning. 
No. 1, tdi sata hace 


CHURCH anita? 
s. om s t Manufacturers in jb pegs A 


FURNITURE 
AML &CO., - - Mass, 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Parvatare. Palpits, Chatrs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER io SWAN, 244 & 246 S. 2d St., Phila,, Pa. 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT T SUITS, 


wiond Tor catalogue. 


We send free our 100-nage 
ill. tonlingt eof Reclining 
3 Rolli hairsand Inva- 

Sargent Mfg. 
Me a Beoadwey, it. ¥. 


RTERS OF CHURCH DAM 
ERMOOR & SON, 35 Broadway, RF Sits. 


w WEPOTES 
BANNERS, FOR, SUNDAY: ScHpOLs. 


~ Fae ‘pend for illus, 
Al Mat mar & CO., 133 N, 3d! St.. ‘Phila, 3 oe 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SiSCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction Pp ebyeye or nosale, Es 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata 
logue furnished on a 














lication, 
A, J. ENE 
No, 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUR H SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
Me Cc “ | Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St, 


McShane Bell Foundry 


c rier Seema 
HIMES AND Prats for 8, 

Send for Price and Gotale re ‘Gone 

ore, Md, 

Best aoa , Bells for Churches, Chim mes, 

warranted. Write for 

E BELL FOUNDRY, 


VAN BUZEN & TIFT, Cineinuati,O. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


"HE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


PENINSULA HOUSE ‘svar 


Hew Pereey. 
lass, Oc river 
Perfect drainage. ech mee quitoes. ‘Opens. guns 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


")he best for churches, stores, or residences, Send for 
e reuiar. Give measures for an estimate. H.S. NOR- 
TH ROP, corner Centre and Frank lin Sts., New York, 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & 00., 


Pi a imfted 007 Market Be. PA. 
_ Send 2 cents for illustrated catalogue. 
‘TIM KEN SPRING VEHICLES. 


Hundreds ofthousandsin use. | we Try One. 





*©SHAN 
Mention thas Paper. 








side Cas ianreved with swingi e 
siestr NRE vehiclama springs 
horten according to the ‘weight put on them, 


The subscription price to the 
LADIES' HOME JOURNAL will be 
doubled. Itwill be better and 
larger. We shall double its 
value and give you more of it 
for your money. You may have 
the APRIL, MAY and JUNE numbers 
for the merely nominal sum of 
TEN CENTS, and if you like then, 
a yearly subscription can be 
had for half what it will cost 
after July lst. 


This is the last opportunity to try the Journal at so small a cost, This advertisement appears but once, 
Special Features are, — AN Se ARTICLE ON N EW PO RT, 


—BY— 
Florence Howe Hall, 


Showing life 
there in the gay 
season — the 
beach, dinners, 
balls, musical 

> parties, polo, life 
<*on the yachts, 
beautiful villas, 
&c. 

Another fea- 
ture will be STATE BANQUETS, —Presidential por- 
celain of a century, illustrations showing pieces of 
every state dinner set from <s 
Washington to Harrison, 
also the conservatory,— 

a state dinner, &c. 


AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY—Profuse- 
ly illustrated, is another 
practical subject tobe found 
in May and June numbers. 


HOW TO GO ABROAD svith the least 
trouble and expense. Explains just what is 
necessary to take with you for use 

on ship board, and on the Continent, 

and what zoé to take. 

Money matters in 

detail. Valu- 

able advice 

on custom in- 

spection, care 

of baggage 

fees. Fe Is 

how to avoid a thousand and one mistakes and inconve- 


niences suffered by inexperienced travellers. 

These special numbers contain KaTz Upson CLarx's story, “TOO MUCH 
ENTERTAINED.” “JOSIAH’S OBITUARY,” by JosIAH ALLEN’s WIFE. 
Concluding chapters of “* MILDRED’S AMBITION,” a story of social ambition 
by Mrs, Mary J. Hommes. “WEDDING BREAKFASTS,” .by Exiza R. 
PARKER. ‘‘HOME DRESS MAKING,” a complete fashion department. “AR- 
TISTIC NEEDLEWORK.’, “FLOWERS AND HOUSE PLANTS,” 
by Egen E, Rexrorp. “ TALKS WITH MOTHERS,” by Eminent Physicians. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Adapt od eqealiy oak oy rough country or fine 
olty. Grives Will give you best satis ction. 


The LARGEST and MOST 
COMPLETE VARIETY of 


) CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES . 
in the UNITED STATES. 


Send for Catalogue, Ray 
50 different styles, from to $36. 
As we are Manutacturers, we can U 
holster and furnish our carriages to su 4 
a | TL < a patrons at prices beyond competition. 
w, FACTORY: 
887, 389 & 391 West 12th St. 


n CARRIACE & 


s $12.35 


pear ect Free East of Mississippi. 
holstered in Red, Blue, 
rown Damask or Satin. 


Peahibte to match. Adjustable Top, 
Nickel Plated Rod, Springs, Axies and 
Braces, which we guarantee. Wire or 
Wooden wheels same price. 


Satisfaction guaranteed cr money refunded. 
JOHNSTON,TALLMAN & CO. 
41 Barclay St., 46 Park Pi., 
NEW YORK. 


L 
Y 





O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


FINE MILLINERY 
AND DRY GOODS, 
SILVERWARE, 
GLASS AND CHINA, 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


We carry a stock of everything 7" 
for personal or household use. 
Send 10 cents for our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, and save time and money. 
Paid parcels delivered free of charge 
within a radius of seventy-five miles of 


New York City. 
tory wé 
Pima been 


» be | 
forced to move 


Garters to keep u 
emand from our 
Worcester, 
Providen ynn 
aren, and § soy 4 
stores, and our Fy emormens 
mail trad 





ag 


States, You can order 
by a by our system as — 
as if you could call at ap 
our stores. To obtain the Fa- 

us Custo 





tape yactoure, provided 

or if you cannot wait for samples, tell us 
voce ak the color preferred, with waist, pate? 
and hip measures, remit #3 i with ta tS 
cover cost of Capreemene o Sy we 
forward the good: goons ereee. paid fo any ieee tn inthe u's 3 
guaranteeing ue jelivery and Entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. Remember, also, that we make 
to your order, Full Suits, $13.25, Overcoa 2.00, and 
that for any cause we refund money at buyer’s request 
upon return of goods, or make alte ns or new 
garments free extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO, 
ait 1017 lett, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


Crs —285 ‘greestor, intact 
Xonks Upnside Bult ding. Worces 
Seo" St... House : Bases E a butiewa. Hixel 
Providence, R. 1; RES. 
Any ay one wisl wishing to learn e our nt rnc may 


write the American Express Co., at Boston, (capi! 
000,000) or consult the commercial agencies, 


“it’s not the 
coat that 
makes the 


ehan 








Send 6 cents 
for samples, 
rules, tape 
oP measure, 

man. and particu- 
lars for the eelebrated $3 cusiom-made Pants. 
Bay State Pants Co., 34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted, 
Those wishing serviceable gloves, and 
to learn how to get them, and save Tor ka 
send stamp to the manufacturer for h 
book about gloves, Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


~~ Use STUART'S SPOOL COTTON. 


Unexcelled for Strength, Smoothness, and Finish, 
A Prominent wholesale fir in the West says: 
“We think Stuart’s Spool Cotton is the cheapest 
thread in the country, considering quality and price.” 
For sale by all leading Dry-goods and Notion jobbers, 


JAMES McCREERY & GCO., 
Importers and Dedlers in Fine Dry Goods, 
Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York, 
Qiks worth $1.00 to #1 25 for only 75 cts. During 
Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 
Grains and Satin Rhadames, worth fully $1.00 to §1. 3s 


r yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. A. 
tevens, 69 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE CoRSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


ba Go°oD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
aresold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for tnem 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest Mee Send 10 Conte, 
tor Buyers’ Guide. MONTOOMPEY. WARD, 
& Co., rat. 114 Michigau Ave., i an, 


FOR “CL EANFAST* 
BL AC K STOC MINGS. 
aay F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 


refunded if they ae ai the feet or fade. THE CLEAN- 
Fast HostEry Co.. 925 Broadw ay, New York. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other spec alties, are Lorn ge eget fully eveer 
other w week | in this paper. Read t 


LADIES! (255 |= 




















, “The Sunday  Behool Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
j . the publisher will refuud 


to au ibers any money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party mot in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





